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ee ewan) CHANGE is certainly noticeable in 
|Cage) the tone of school reports concerning 
AS. §| primary education. In some towns 
@ nv (\ < and cities the pay of primary teachers 
BAMA | is the same as that of the advanced 
Cana aaa teachers. The Editor not long since 





was asked by a very cultured man on 
the board of education in a suburban town to argue the 
case of equal pay for primary teachers. The annual 
report of the schools of Lexington, Ky., speaks in most 
earnest terms of the need of establishing the kinder- 
garten. 

It is known by all of us that once it was thought any- 
body could be a primary teacher. She might fail utterly 
in passing an examination in grammar, or even in frac- 
tions ; yet, as she was supposed to deal with children who 
never got beyond the second or third reader, this was 
held to be of little account. Gov. Foot, of Vermont, 
often told that he gave a license “to teach a school of 
small children” to a young lady who failed to pass an 
examination. It was done because she wept profusely. 
The primary teaching that has been given has been con- 
fessedly by those who had no understanding of teaching 
on broad principles. The board of education in many 
cases took advantage of the ignorance and helplessness 
of the little children to place over them persons who 
lacked in general scholarship and mental discipline. 

In the course of time there will be an understanding 
of that beautiful invitation, “ Suffer the little children to 
come.” This meant more than to be in the society of 
one who knew how to read and compute ; it meant to be 
in the society (in that special instance) of the most stim- 
ulating mind and loving heart in the universe. Let the lit- 
tle children, when they come, ever find in the teacher the 
best talent, the best culture, the heartiest sympathy and 
consecration. ” 

Let the primary teacher hold her place in the highest 
respect. In every town let the teachers of the little chil- 
dren feel that they are specially honored by the office 
they hold. It has been the case that such teachers have 
taken the least interest in educational matters and move- 
ments. In a town where there were thirty-two primary 
teachers and seventeen advanced teachers, two of the 
former subscribed to educational papers and eleven of 
the latter. Here it is plain the schools were suffering 
from the low estimate placed on the primary teacher. 

> 

It is safe to predict what is popularly called a “ boom,” 
in the kindergarten ; it comes as the result of a better 
conception of the requirements of the young child. It 
will surely bring powerful influences in its train to bear 
upon the primary school. Are the primary teachers 
ready ? 


We have looked over the reports of the meetings of 
the teachers that occurred in several of the states in 
Christmas week of 1891, and find no reference, with 
the exception, however, of Florida, to a question that 
outranks in importance any other now, and has stood 
first for fifty years. That question is, “ How to create 
in each state a larger number of professional teachers ; 
or, how plan the educational system of a state so that 
in the course of ten years, say, all the teachers will hold 
life diplomas ? 

If we go back fifty years in the state of New York, 
to a time when the public school was recognized as a 
powerful agency for the welfare of the commonwealth, 
if we ask what were the conclusions of the great men of 
those days, who considered the subject—who con- 
sidered it neither as Democrats nor as Whigs, who 
never asked in selecting a man for a high educa- 
tional position what his politics were, we shall 
find that they came to the conclusion that steps must 
be taken to give special preparation not only to teachers, 
but to give them also a professional preparation. They 
did not propose simply to give them fitness to teach, but 
to give them also an honorable standing before the com- 
munity. Each graduate of the new normal school then 
created was empowered to teach with no further exami- 
nation in any of the public schools of the state. 

This advance movement then taken, this attacking 
column sent into the enemy’s camp, should have been 
followed up by others ; the teachers should have hailed 
the movement ; they should, at institutes, at county 
associations, and at state conventions, have made this the 
leading question. Itis now as important as it was then ; 
it is the key to the situation. 

Let the teachers begin to-day and decide upon the 
means of progress. They must ask the department of 
public instruction to plan with them ; to arrange so that 
third grade teachers shall advance to the second, to the 
first, to the diploma grade; the whole column must be 
got in motion. This, then, the teachers’ associations of 
1891, should have made their leading question; will 
they make it first in 1892? 


A good deal is heard nowadays about employing kin- 
dergarten methods in the lowest classes of the primary 
school. To employ an expression common in the coun- 
try. “It would make Freebel turn over in his grave” to 
see the way this is done. Let it be clearly understood 
that the one who wants to employ kindergarten methods 
must first KNOW KINDERGARTEN IDEAS. 

> 

This number of THE ScHooL JOURNAL has a supple- 
ment of eight extra pages, devoted to primary work. 
This is the special feature of THE ScHooL JOURNAL in 
1891-2, These extra pages are themselves as large as 
some entire educational journals. But it is not the size 
of THE JOURNAL that occasions pride ; it is the splendid 
quality. The teacher who reads these pages has the 
high-class literature of education. 
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How to Use Reference Books. 


By Carouine H. STantey, Principal Training School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


In no way can one’s stock of general information be 
more increased than by the judicious use of reference 
books, but it is a lamentable fact that in many homes 
young people grow to maturity without knowing how to 
avail themselves of these helps. For the many young 
teachers remote from public libraries this paper is 
written. 

By reference, books is not necessarily meant the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” “Lippincott’s Gazetteer,” 
“ Biographical Dictionaries,” ‘“ Shakespearean Concord- 
ances,” and “Cram’s Atlas.” These are desirable, but 
by no means essential. 

Let us see what these are : 

We will assume that you have an encyclopedia and a 
dictionary—let us hope that it isan unabridged. With an 
encyclopedia and a dictionary nobody need despair, 
but you will find that you have more than these. 

Look up on the shelf of the closet under that pile of 
pamphlets and you will find an old Bible dictionary. 
No matter if the covers are gone, the reading is all there. 
Now iook in the bottom of the box containing the old 
school-books, and take out your histories, a grammar, 
and a geography. 

Make a shelf, stained or ebonized, put it in an accessible 
place, and on it arrange your books. You have nowa 
reference library which will be just as valuable to you 
as you choose to make it—much more valuable if prop- 
erly used than a whole book-case full of books unread. 

Let me give you some suggestions as to how to use 
them, beginning with Chambers’ Encyclopedia, which I 
select because, on account of its price, it is in quite 
common use. Time may be saved by knowing just where 
to look for what you want. Long articles generally 
have sub-headings and divisions of the subject indicated 
by words in italics. A glance at the page will show all 
these divisions to the practiced eye and the student will 
turn directly to the one he wants. Thus the general 
subject Austria has the following subdivisions: prov- 
inces, surface, climate, productions, population, religion, 
education, industries, commerce, form of government, 
finance, and history. Now, if you want information 
about the history of Austria, you have but to turn to 
that, and leave the rest until you need it. 

Histories may be consulted in the same way. Most 
of them have chronological tables in which you can find 
at once the date of an important event, and often this is 
all that is needed. It is a good plan to study the table 
of contents and find just what you want. Then read 
that and no more. For example: You come across the 
name of Wolsey in your reading. Referring to your en- 
cyclopedia, (perhaps a one-volume Zell), you find a very 
brief account stating that he lived during the reign of 
Henry VIII. Now turning to the index of your English 
history, look for Henry VIII. and you will find at once 
what you are searching for. One delight of using refer- 
ence books is that one book invariably puts you on the 
track of another. 

Many conscientious students have a feeling that this 
kind of reading is superficial—that it is skimming. It is 
not. It is the most direct kind of study. You read just 
what you want to read with a purpose in view,—than 
which nothing can be better. You are skimming when 
you skip the descriptions and fine passages in a novel 
for the sake of the story, or when you read all the words 
but fail to look up the meanings and allusions. This 
kind of reading is not advisable, but judicious skimming 
gets the cream. 

The geography, if rightly used, is an invaluable aid in 
the acquisition of knowledge. One hardly ever takes 
up a paper without finding places mentioned of whose 
location there is a misty idea in the mind. If the geog- 
raphy is at hand it is a very satisfactory thing to find 
the place, and continue the reading with a more intelli- 
gent understanding of the situation. Chile and Gaute- 


mala thus become actual places to the young student 
when before they had been only answers to map-questions. 
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It is astonishing how much geographical knowledge can 
be acquired and revived in this way. 

The grammar isa reference book too often overlooked. 
To many boys and girls, grammar is but a dry compila- 
tion of abstract rules having no connection with daily 
speech. But once establish the habit of referring to it 
for the settlement of all disputed points or doubtful 
expressions, and it becomes to you, thenceforth, a living 
science. It is not always easy to do this without the 
help of some interested older person, but the profit will 
well repay you for the effort required at first. 

I have spoken of only afew reference books, and those 
few such as are accessible to all. Indeed, some of them 
are hardly thought of as reference books at all, but as 
school-books to be thankfully laid aside when finished. 
They are never finished. Their faithful use will show 
you your need of other books ; they in turn, will open to 
you broader fields and greener pastures; your fund of 
knowledge will be slowly but surely increased ; and, 
better than all, you will wake some day to find built into 
your life and character a habit of careful study, which 
will open to you all the hidden treasures of literature and 
art. 
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Value of Reproduction Exercises. 
By J. A. Reinuart, Ph.D., Paterson, N. J. 


Question.—What are the reproduction stories, so much 
used at present in our schools, worth to the pupils? 

What are they worth not as school devices, but as 
mental exercises to the pupils? What is the psychologi- 
cal benefit of them to the pupils to whom they are told 
or read, and by whom they are reproduced orally and in 
writing? What can these reproduction stories do for 
our pupils? What can they m¢do? Are we expecting 
a degree and kind of mental training from them which 
cannot, in the nature of the case, be realized ? 

Answer.—Let us suppose several cases. If the repro- 
duced story should appear on the child’s slate or paper 
in about the same form in which it was read or told, 
that is, in the same words, in the same number of sen- 
tences, without addition or compression, the benefit of 
the exercise to the child is very small. He has merely 
exercised, in the most literal way, the power of repro- 
ductive imagination, or, as we may say, his memory. 
His constructive imagination has not come into play at 
all. He has taken no personal view. He has originated 
no idea. He has not in any sense of the word composed. 
His mind has been entirely passive so far as invention, 
composition, rhetoric, and style are concerned. By 
such exercises no progress will ever be made in the art 
of composition. 

But this case is an extreme one. Sometimes the re- 
produced story is an abridgment of the original story. 
Certain elements have been omitted, but perhaps no 
new elements added. The value of such an exercise, 
while greater than in the first case, is still insignificant. 
None of the higher faculties possessed by the child have 
been in action. There has been no exercise of the 
power of judgment, no estimating of motives, stimula- 
tion of feeling or sentiment, without which there can be no 
composition. 

In the same manner we might detail and characterize 
other kinds of reproduction. Rather let us ask, What 
is the ideal kind of a composition to be derived from 
the use of these stories? It is that where the story has 
been made the occasion of real thinking on the part of 
the pupil; where his feelings have been stirred, his 
judgment exercised, his invention called into play, his 
constructive imagination been stimulated. When this 
has been secured the reproduced story comes back to 
the teacher in anew form. The pupil has worked into 
the story his intellectual and moral judgments on the 
actors and on the actions of the original narration. He 
has expressed his personal reflections, and depicted the 
images which he has himself constructed. 

But how is this result to be secured? Manifestly 
there is but one way. The teacher must see to it that 
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the child has reflected upon the narrative ; that he has 
passed judgments upon it, 7.¢., approved or disapproved 
the thing described—commended the wisdom or con- 
demned the folly of what was done ; that he has com- 
pared what was actually done with what might have 
been done ; that is, imagined a different beginning or a 
different ending, or a different moral to the storys; and 
that he has referred the incident, action, motive, or re- 
sult to some class of things ; for example, the “ good,” 
the “wise,” the “amusing,” the “cunning.” This implies 
on the part of the teacher, a series of questions on the 
narrative, easily and gradually leading the pupil through 
this exercise of his higher faculties upon the form and 
subject-matter of the story. After this preparatory 
work has been done, that which the student reproduces 
will have the impress and stamp of originality ; ¢ w// 
contain his own thoughts from his own point of view. He 
will have produced a composition without knowing it. 


os 
Fixed Principles. 


What would be thought of one who should attempt 
to expound Christianity and would acknowledge he 
never had read the Bible? Yet there are men and 
women who as teachers are, in fact, attempting to carry 
forward school work on Pestalozzian ideas, who have 
never looked into Pestalozzi, and who have never 
studied his principles. That is to say, the underly- 
ing ideas beneath the processes of all English speaking 
schools are from the Pestalozzian fountain. The adap- 
tation is German, French, English, or American, as each 
country has comprehended them, or has felt it needful to 
modify them. 

The teaching now employed is that handed down from 
teacher to teacher, as cooking and sewing has been 
handed down. It is not said to a teacher, “ Do thus and 
thus according to Pestalozzi.” But the religious teacher 
will say to a child, “ You must be kind to even if he 
is {not good to you, for you know Jesus said, “ Love 
your enemies’”’; in this way a principle, an authority, 
is firmly fixed in the mind and becomes a guide to prac- 
tice. Is it possible such a thing could be accomplished 
in respect to teaching ? 

A little consideration will show that a great advance- 
ment could be made if thé®mode of teaching employed 
was based on acknowledged principles; and since the 
real practice is based on that of Pestalozzi there should 
be a study made of his ideas. 

It is not intended here to express the Pestalozzian 
foundations, but to call attention to the need of looking 
forthem. In his “Song of the Swan” are found sen- 
tences like these, which must be considered as great 
wells of truth—in fact, as fairly exhaustless fountains : 

“ The idea of elementary education to which I have de- 
voted my life,consists in re-establishing the course of Nature, 
and in developing and improving the tendencies and 
powers of humanity.” 

The chief feature of the “ New Education” has been 
the effort on the part of its disciples to find firm and un- 
shaken principles. Not until the advent of the “ New 
Education” was it possible to sell books pertaining to 
education ; there was no call for them. Since its advent 
there has been an activity in the publication of works 
on the theory of education remarkable to the peda- 
gogues of the 3-Rtype. At first they scoffed; some 
have since remained to pray,—not many, however, for 
the new wine has needed new bottles. 

To recur again to the illustrations drawn from the re- 
ligious teacher, it will be seen that the child has the 
doctrines of Christianity inculcated at an early age ; 
but how different it is with the teacher. Turning toa 
normal school course of study of three years, we find 
that in the last part of the third year, one text-book 
on theory and practice of teaching is taken up! There 
will be persons in that school who have taught over two 
or three years. Now the proper practice would be to 
give instruction in the principles of education during 
the first year ; yes, even on the first day. The effort 
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should be an earnest, persistent one, begun early and 
kept up late, to impress on the teacher the rational found- 
ation for school-room practice. 
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OQuestions-Suggestions. 
By R. L., New York City. 


By whom do you judge your success, the dull or the 
bright pupils? With whom do you sympathize most? 
Who feels more sure of your assistance ? In whom does 
your interest center? Do you do enough individual 
teaching ? 

All children may be divided into four classes : 1, those 
naturally bright who seek to advance; 2, those who 
have the power and are indifferent ; 3, those who have 
not the power yet try ; 4, those who have neither power 
nor inclination. 

The first need but direction, interest, and at times a 
slight curb; the second class must have their interest 
aroused through the very subjects for which they show 
aptitude, they must be called upon often; in fact, they 
must feel that their indifference and absent-mindedness 
will be immediately observed, and as soon as observed, 
that they will be called upon to take part in the work 
around them ; the third class need only sympathy and a 
more gradual smoothing out of the difficulties ahead. 
Every success gained will be a greater incentive, will 
give them more self-consciousness of their strength and 
therefore a greater independence. Every “I can” 
creates a dozen “I wills” and two dozen “ I’ll trys.” 

’Tis with the fourth class we make our mistakes. 
Our interest wanes and our efforts seem lost. Yet itis 
by these very pupils we should judge our success. It is 
with them we must do more individual work. Their 
success is our milestone. If we can make these children 
who seem to have neither power nor inclination under- 
stand, we can feel assured of the success of the rest. 
They must feel that their very lack of power is their sure 
petitioner for your interest, sympathy, and attention. 
They should be encouraged to bring all difficulties to 
you ; should be called on oftener than the rest, and feel 
that without their little, the work of all the rest is incom- 
plete. 

Be careful of ridicule or of that half scornful, satirical 
air which sometimes appears in a class when a stupid 
child answers. Those things wound to the quick. 
Though ridicule is sometimes a spur, it is a dangerous 
tool and makes a sensitive nature (and all children are 
sensitive) draw within itself. Let us give these children 
more sympathy, try and feel in them a keener interest, 
give them more individual attention, yet at the same time 
be careful not to neglect the others nor let their inter- 
est lag. Although the success of a dull child is a mile- 
stone, every dull child is an obstacle which must be 
overcome before the goal is reached. 


¥ 


One of the principal questions to which attention may 
be directed at present is that concerning silver. What 
will become of the Bland bill? Will the anti-silver Re- 
publicans and the anti-silver Democrats in Congress 
combine to defeat it? The tariff bills, several of which 
have been presented, are likely to secure more attention 
in the next few weeks than they did in the early part of 
the session. From now until June interest in the race 
for the presidential nominations will constantly increase. 
In Europe attention will be fixed on Germany to see 
how the emperor deals with his disaffected subjects. 
The condition of the Russians has not been alleviated, 
although very little that is authentic is learned about 
the famine because the government suppresses all the in- 
formation it can. 

Pa 


O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, - 
And sun the in thee light of happy faces, 

Love, Hope, and Patience—these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 


—Coleridge. 
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Physical Culture in the Public 
Schools. VII. 


By R. ANNA MorRrIs, Supervisor of Physical Culture in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Des Moines, lowa. 


EXPRESSION. 


Expression, as applied to the individual, is the revelation of the 
mind and feelings through the physical being. First of all, the 
work of physical education is to gain such a perfect development 
of the body as to make good health naturally follow. The muscles 
are to be rounded out, the dormant lung cells are to be opened, 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


and strong, free circulation started, but this does not complete the 
training nor satisfy the term. 
Physical Education. 

The second and by no means an insignificant consideration is 
that of expression in movement. 

The body must not be cultivated as a means in itself, but as the 
servant of the mind and heart, and should be taught to yield itself 
to them. Then, not only the face, but the entire being becomes the 
mirror of the soul. 

Train the physical being into graceful, significant positions and 
movements. 

The correspondence between the thought and movement is most 
forcibly expressed in the old saying: ‘ Actions speak plainer than 
words,” 

Along with the cultivation of health and strength, we can weave 
in the beautiful and expressive, by putting politeness and grace in 
movement and ease in force. 

Many athletes with brawny arms, wholly without the idea of 
expression, are the most awkward and disgusting in their positions 
and gestures, because their bad attitudes are intensified by their 
strength. 

The following postures cultivate self-control, and the expression 
of the emotions, while they also exert their influence upon the 
mental and moral nature. Disraeli says, “ To believe in the heroic 
makes heroes;"’ and it is no less true to say that a courageous 
attitude will cultivate courage, and that an attitude of pride will 
give self-respect. 

These postures should be practiced until the muscles have been 
trained to give such prompt obedience to the intellect and will as 
shall banish self-consciousness and allow the light of the living 
soul to shine out through unfettered natural beauty. 

Exultation (Fig. 1). 

With right foot crossed over in front, left arm curved over head 
and right hand on hip, look to the right and hold the position with 
steady control eight counts, if given to music. 

Joy (Fig. 2). 

Circle arms over head, put the left foot back and look up; hold 

same as above. 
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Pity (Fig. 3). 


With right foot forward and hand held down to front, bow for- 
ward and look down. Hold the position. 





Fig. 3. 
Direct Attention Backward (Fig. 4). 


Pointing backward and upward with left hand, twist body and 
look backward. Hold the position. 
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Transition From Script to Print. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal of Alden St. School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
This morning I am going to te you a story about an old lady 


who lived in a shoe. (While doing so, sketch the picture on the 
board, before the pupils.) 





One of the little boys looks out from the shoe one foggy morn- 
ing and sees something, but is not sure what it is, so asks his 
mother if it isa dog. (Write on board, “Is it a dog?”) Am 
other boy says: “Is it a cat?” Charlie may ask us the same 
question. One of the little girls ventured with: “Is it a hen? 
but I don’t think she looked very sharply or she would not have 
asked that. Their mother smiled, and teld them to look more 
closely at the animal, before asking what it was. The oldest girl 
said, “O, I think I know! Is it a squirrel?” By this time it had 
cleared up a little and her big brother saw clearly what it was ; $0 
he answered: ‘ No; it is a rabbit.” 

One of the children saw other animals walking towards the 
house. He said: “ Zhat is my horse.” Each of his sisters 
in turn called out: “That is my lamb.” “That is my cow. 
“That is my sheep.” “That is my coe 

You know the old lady who lived in the shoe had a great many 
children. They used to have nice times together. One game 
which they liked very much was playing they were animals. One 
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would say: “I am going to dream | am in aworld where ani- 
mals can talk.” “ Please may we play that game?” Yes, if you 
would like to. “James, what are you, and what can you do?” 
“T am a dog; I can run.” 

Charles. “I am a big horse, and can trot fast.” 

Elsie. “I am a pretty cat; I canrun up a tree, 
like bad boys and girls.” 

Tom. “Iam a little rat, and I can catch the pretty cat.” 

While the children were telling what they were, their oldest sis- 
ter Printed what they said on her blackboard. Would you like 
to see how the stories looked ? 

(Up to this time the sentences have been in script ; now comes 
the transition from script to print, our end in view since our first 
exercise. If the work has been well done, the pupils have ac- 
quired considerable power of thought and expression. They think 
of the completed sentence, as the expression of thought, having no 
significance unless understood. 

Our list of 300 words has now been put into sentences. The 
time necessary for this work cannot be precisely given, but it usu- 
ally requires about four months. The children now read readily 
what is written ; have traced over the same sentences on paper, 
and have also written them below the tracing. Transparent 
slates are sometimes used, and save much time and labor. 

In this way they learn written spelling. Always seeing the 
correct form before them, they recognize no other. 

The Chelsea card contains these notes : 

“1, Add easy proper names wherever desired in any month, 2. Use 
plural forms, and change from declarative to other kinds of sen- 
tences. 3. Be careful of penmanship, grammatical construction, and 
punctuation. 4. Review by combining new words with those al- 
ready learned. 5. Reviews should be continued till all the words 
are easily and fluently read at sight. 6. Do not hurry.” 

The children are now eager to see how their familiar stories 
look in print. Directly under the sentence “I am a dog,” is now 
printed, ‘7 ama dog.” Then follow the other sentences, in the 
same way. The change from script to print should be made 
gradually. After having written a familiar sentence, print the 
same directly under it. Let the children look over these words, 
expressing a familiar thought, and if they experience any consid- 
erable difficulty in gaining the thought from the sentence, it will 
show that they are not ready for the change, and that written 
work should be continued. After selecting a simple story, explain 
any difficulties, but do not tell enough of the story to impair the 
freshness of the thought in the lesson read. Do not give out the 
books until you are veady for the first sentence. 

The children’s interest is at its height now. They want to 
know what it says in the book about what you have just hinted 
tothem. As the words are all known, and the thoughts under- 
stood, before the pupil tries to read aloud, his reading will prova- 
bly be natural and correct. We do not present zew words now, 
but frzn¢ forms of old ones.) 

Let us all open our books now. 

I know a boy whose name is Ned. Here is his picture. What 
do you want me todo? (Children, after looking at the first sen- 
tence in the book, raise their hands to let you know that they can 
answer, and while looking at you repeat it, “Look at Ned.”) 
What has he by his side? (After looking at the next sentence, 
the children are ready with the thought, “Ned has a dog.”) 
Tell me one thing the dog, can do, Lulu? ‘“ The dog can see.” 
What can Ned do, Charlie? ‘Ned can see.” Let us see if the 
story tells what he is doing. ‘Yes; it says, ‘See Ned fish.’”’ 
True, Alice. Look at his head before you raise your hands for 
the next story. Rufus. “He has a cap on.” Why do you 
think there is something in the water, John? “See the dog 
look.” 

May. “See Ned look.” 

Let us look before we read the next sentence. 

Carrie. ‘I cannot see the fish.” Who would like to ask me 
the next question? Willie. “Can you fish?” Yes, I like to 
fish. Paul, what can Ned do? 

“Ned can look at the fish.” After the children are familiar 
with print, stories that contain a few new words may be selected. 
These new words are made the basis of a blackboard exercise 
before the lesson. They are placed in sentences (not the ones 
contained in the book), and are instantly recognized before the 
book is opened. If, however, after this has been done, and a 
child hesitates at a word he does not recall, we ¢e// him. 

After the lesson, the words not recalled are again put into sen- 
tences. No one feels hurt, as there were no criticisms made 
while the reading was in progress. If sentences are too long to 
be remembered, we train tne children to break them up into 
many thoughts, and stop where the sense is completed. This 
morning we will read about four good little boys. Their school 
was closed last summer, in order to allow them to have—what ? 
“A vacation.” (Each new.word is put into a sentence.) 

What was the name of the last month your brothers and sis- 
ters went to school? “June.” How do your hands look, just 
after you have washed them? “They look clean.” How many 
are two and two? “Two and two are four.” Where do you 
come to learn to read? “ We come to school.” 

There is something around the sides of your school-room, that 


I do not 
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boys and girls like to write on; what is it? The d/ackboard.” 
What do you sometimes use at your desk to write on, that has a 
frame around it? “A s/ate.” When you have been to a picnic 
and had a very nice time, you say you had lots of “ Fun.” 
When we want to hear the ak tick, we have to keep very— 
“ Still.” It isn’t quite time to open our books, but it will be 
pretty ? “* Soon.” You may put your hands on the books, 
What books are you going to read? “ 7hese books.” Let us 
see what the story tells us about these four little boys and their 
nice school. (After passing the books, the children read page 
110 of the Interstate Reader, telling me, rather than the book. 
But few questions relating to the story are needed at this stage 
of the reading.) ' 

In our last lesson I promised that I would some time tell a story 
about Charlie's visit to the frogs. Would you like to hear it now ? 
(This is simply a vocal drill on some of the’ hardest sounds. I al- 
low the class to imitate my voice, and find it a profitable and 
pleasing exercise. Children soon learn to listen for sounds in na- 
ture, and in their social or business environment, and try to imi- 
tate them.) 

As Annie was busy helping mamma put baby to sleep, and 
could not go sailing with Charlie, he thought he would go to the 
pond in the meadow and hear the frogs. He soon reached the 
shady bank and lay down to rest. It was not long before he 
heard an old uncle frog calling out, “ng, ng” (children imitate), 
while another frog said, “n,n.” An old cross frog was continu- 
ally saying “r, r,” much to Charlie’s amusement. He tried to 
imitate all these sounds, so that he could tell Annie about them 
when he reached home. Thinking of his sister, reminded him of 
the baby, for whom she was caring. He thought she sometimes 
made funny sounds, and wondered if he could make the same. 














He continued half aloud : 

When she wants a drink of water, she always says “i, i; and 
to attract your attention calls out, “a, a,” or “t,t.” Sometimes 
she says “w, w,” or “wh, wh;” and when provoked makes this 
noise “‘ y, y.”” Then mamma points her finger and says “6, 6,” 
very slowly. Whenever I speak to the deaf man across the 
street, he says “6, 6, Charlie? ’’ While he was thinking about 
his home, the frogs were very quiet; but now they began again, 
and Charlie laughed to hear so many new voices that he had not 
noticed before. One frog piped up with “d,d;” another “j, j” 
and “g, g,” and at last a little fellow with a curled tongue almost 
made Charlie jump, when he called, “1, 1.” 

He had been sitting on the ground for some time, but did not 
think of catching cold, until he began to sneeze. ‘‘ How funny,’ 
thought Charlie, “1 wonder if I can imitate that sound ‘ch, ch.’” 
Then he coughed “k, k,” and “‘c,c.” He feared he might be 
catching cold, so he jumped over the fence and started for home. 
He was some distance away, but he could hear the cow say, “ m, 
m.” Looking up the railroad track before crossing it, he saw 
something coming, so he waited in the pasture. True; it was a 
train of cars. They stopped near Charlie, and he could hear the 
steam, “p, Pp,” and “t,t. At last the engineer rang the bell, 
and the train started with “ch, ch,” and was soon out of sight. 
He crossed the track and found the path home. 

The leaves among the branches were making a strange, sweet 
sound, and he listened. 

Yes; he thought he could imitate the wind, too; “f, f; v, v; 
th, th;”’ then it died away. He heard a bee buzzing near a 
flower ; it said “‘ z, z.".. When several came to keep this one com- 
pany, they seemed to be singing “zh, zh,” which sounded very 
musical to little Charlie. 

He was now near the road; what do you think he saw? A 
man leading a great animal bya chain. Right; it was a tame 
bear. He heard him make a grunting noise, that sounded like 
“b, b.” Just then his good dog came panting to him with “h, 
h,” and Charlie was glad to run home with him, for a great ugly 
snake crawled by that made a hissing noise, “s,s,” that Charlie 
did not like. He soon reached home, and started to tell Annie 
about his afternoon travels; but mamma called out ‘“‘sh, sh,” for 
baby had not yet awakened. 

Charlie and Annie then went to the garden, and had a good 
talk. Charlie promised to take his sister to hear the frogs some- 
time. 
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Early Lessons in Form Expression. 


By GRACE Hooper, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 
Circular Plinth. 

I will ask you to-day to model a cylinder from clay. When it 
is finished, with the linen thread cut off a thick slice from each 
end ; then cut quite a thin3slice. Now, sugges these slices could 
talk, how would they describe themselves? Jennie, talk for them. 
“I have two plane faces, and one curved face, which is quite nar- 
7 Philip, go on. “ My plane 
faces are circles in shape, and 
I have no edges or corners.” 
“TI canroll.” “Ifthe children 
would cut out the inside, I 
would be like a hoop for them 
to play with.” 

That was a very good de- 
scription. Now I will name 











— 
SEY 


4) — it for you children, Czrcudar 

i = Plinth. (Fig. 6.) All repeat 
cf ~—s the name many times. 

7 We will think of some ob- 


jects of thisshape. Yes, “an 
inkstand, and an ink bottle.” 


(Fig. 6 ) 
Mary has found a box. James says there are casters on the 






(Fig. 7.) 


table. 1 will draw something on the board that the little mouse 
likes. (Fig. 7.) Josie thinks she 
has seen a cracker. Let us make 
a cracker from one thin slice of 
clay. Make the little dents with 
the toothpicks and print the 
letters. 

Who can think what they may 
have of this shape if they are very 


A RTE RWO ON 
Y {TEA + 


good children. a 
“A cent.” “Two cents. : m 
“Twenty-five cents.” Yes, all “a ae 


our silver and gold money pieces 
are in this shape. 


(Fig. 8.) 


Square Plinth. 


You remember the circular plinth we made the other day, and 
the many objects we found in that shape. What do you think | 
would mean, if I asked you to make a sguare plinth to-day ? (Fig. 9.) 

“T think we might make it 
by cutting a slice from a 
cube,” said Marion, after a 
little thought. 

Exactly, that is the way. 
What must first be done? 
“Model a cube.” And next ? 
“Cut it with the thread.” 
Cut off two slices, one thick and one thin, as you did before. We 
may want them both. Philip may talk for the sguare plinth. “It 
says: “I have six faces, two are square and four oblong. The 
oblong faces are very narrow. I have eight corners like a cube, 
and twelve straight edges.’”” Very good, Philip. Now, where 
have we ever seen an object like a square plinth ? 

“TI have a basket something that shape.” Well, Hattie, you look 
as if you had a bright thought. 

“I see some in the legs of thetable.” ‘Some books are almost 
of that shape.” Yes, and here is a soda cracker, that we can copy 


in our thin slice of clay. 
DIAMETERS OF SQUARES. 


g Material.—Paper squares, four in- 
ches. Fold the paper squares exactly 
in the m:ddle (Fig. 10). This is a les- 
son you have learned before, but you 
did not learn the name given to the 
fold, or dividing line. We call it “ Dz- 
ameter,” a vertical diameter, (Drill 
on the term.) Now fold it, to make a 
horizontal diameter. What is the fold 
called? How many “ diameters ” have 
we in the square? Here are six sticks. 
Make a square first, and place the two 
diameters. John has not placed his exactly from the middle of 





(Fig. 9.) 




















(Fig. 10.) 
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one side to the middle of the opposite side. I wonder if any- 
one else has made that caletaet Place the paper squares on 
the drawing paper; place points at the angles and draw the 
squares (freehand). Now find the middle of each side, and draw 
in the diameters. Be careful about holding your pencil. You 
know we practice every day for correct position, so let us not for- 
get it when we draw. 

After the diameters have been studied with the square in the 
above position, study 
them with the square 
turned. Place them 
with sticks and draw 
them (Fig.11). Right 
angles in this posi- 
tion, seem to be diffi- ‘Fig. rt.) 
cult for a child to grasp. The result of placing sticks, or drawing, 
is generally an acute angle (Fig. 11), until after long practice. 

DIAGONALS OF SQUARES. 

After diameters have been learned, the diagonals of squares 
may be studied in the same way ; by folding the squares (Fig. 12) ; 
giving the name, dzagona/ ; comparing its position in the square 
with the diameter ; laying it with sticks, and drawing. 

DIAMETERS OF CIRCLES. 

Material.—Paper circles ; before we used sticks. Drawing paper. 
Distribute the paper circles, and direct the folding, by placing 
the edges together. Question as to what the fold does to the 
circle, where it is placed, and the name which the children will 
readily apply from previous study of the square. Fold the other 
diameter. What do they form in the center? “Four right 
angles ” (Fig. 13). Now place the circle on paper, make points 


f 


ff 





\ 











(Fig. 12) (Fig. 13.) 
for the ends of diameters—draw them; then draw the circle, a 
quarter at a time, testing your work with the paper shape. 
CUTTING SQUARES, 


Fold the squares to show the two diameters. How many 
small squares do you see in the large one (Fig. 14.)? And where 
these four meet in the center they form what? “Four right 
angles” Take the scissors and cut out the upper right hand 
small square ; How much of each diameter have you cut through ? 
“ One half of each.” 

















(Fig. 14.) 


(Fig. 


15.) 


CIRCLES. 
Now fold the circles with both diameters, and cut out one 
quadrant (Fig. 15.) 
oe 


Training the Senses. 


By E. D. K. 


Ask your children to shut their eyes; then go to some part of 
your room and speak softly, letting them describe where you are 
without turning their heads. 

Give an object to a child with closed eyes, and let him draw the 
form upon the board as he has recognized it by touch. 

Give children a sample of color to look at, and let them try to 
— it among a variety of shades, carrying the color only “in 
the eye.” 

Let two or three children walk upon the floor together, and let 
the others (with closed eyes) detect the number walking, by the 
sound of the steps. 

Let children smell a flower and name it, without seeing it. 

Give children several pieces of dress goods letting them distin- 
guish between silk, cotton, and woolen, by touch alone. 
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Lessons in Plant Life. I. 


By Mara L. Pratt, Malden, Mass. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The Pussy-Willows have come! The Pussy-Willows have 
come ! 
What primary teacher but has been greeted or soon will be 
eeted with this annual cry from the children! It is as regular 
in its appearance—so any teacher of long years’ experience will 
tell us—as are marbles and hoops and jump ropes—aye, as regu- 
lar as the spring and the blossoms themselves. And, teachers, 
these pussy-willows are your opportunity. Seize it! Pass it by 
and you are lost. There seems to be an especial affinity some- 
way, between children and pussy-willows. Not a boy nor a girl, 
city or country, but will respond to pussy-willows. So accept 
the pussy-willows, teachers, enthusiasm and all, and begin then 
and there your spring botany lessons. Omit that spelling lesson 
or that writing ¢rill this morning—spelling.lessons and writing 
drills, like the poor, we have always with us—and talk “ pussy- 
willows.” Yes, and ca// them pussy-willows—don’t put the ped- 
antic wet blanket over the children’s enthusiasm just yet through 
any mistaken sense that you must be botanical and say catkins. 
0,no! Pussy-willows is the child's term, and it is dear to him. 
Let him enjoy it a while longer. To be able to meet a child on 
his own ground is the whole secret of the successful primary 
teacher. 
First of all, tell your children the little story of 
PUSSY-WILLOW’S HOOD. 
All winter lcng Pussy-Willow has been shut up in her house by 
the brook; but one bright spring morning she opened the door 
and peeped out. It was very early, O, very early. Not a flower 
was to be seen yet. Here and there were a few shy buds and a 
few brave little birds, the only friendly beings she saw. Pussy- 
Willow shivered, either because she was lonesome or because it 
was cold. I’m sure I don’t know which; but she cuddled her 
little head back in her little warm fuzzy hood and sat very still, 
looking out upon the big world of trees and grass and flowers 
that were just now beginning to wake from their long winter's 


nap. al 
“Ah, good morning, Pussy-Willow!” galled the brook as it 
went sparkling by, glad once more to be free from its winter cov- 
ering of snow and ice, and to be able to look out once more upon 
the warm sun and blue sky. ; 
“Ah, good morning, Pussy-Willow!” creaked the stiff old 
boughs of the trees as they straightened out their naked boughs 
through which the winter winds so long had played at will. 





“ Ah, good morning, Pussy-Willow!” cried jolly old Jack Frost 
who knew well enough that his fun now was very near at an end. 
“ Ah, good morning, Pussy-Willow!” chirped the little sparrows 
as they flew busily back and forth from tree to tree looking, very 
likely, for a place for a home by and by, and a nest in which to 
faise their family of baby-sparrows. But by this time old Robin 
Redbreast, who had been about all winter long, so warm was he 
in his warm coat of feathers, began to grow jealous of all this 
attention poured out to Pussy-Willow. “G morning, Pussy- 
Willow!” said he, flitting up to a branch near by, and gazi 
{titically at her. What a fuuny little hood you have ! hy do 
you wear it?” O, Mother Nature told me to, and Mother Nature 
always knows what is best,” answered Pussy-Willow. : “ I would 
not wear a hood,” sneered Mr. Robin; and down he flew to the 
d, leaving Pussy-Willow a little unhappy; for, like all 
| ¢ girls, she liked to wear nothing that was queer or unbecom- 


ig. Then Mr. Robin—he was a cruel robin—whi to all 
the other birds and to the boughs and to the brook, “ Pussy- 
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Willow has to wear a hood. Pussy-Willow has no hair!” And 
the next morning, as soon as ever the sun was up they called out 
at Pussy-Willow and laughed at her. ‘“ Bald! Bald!” cried the 
crow. “Cheat! cheat!” twittered the sparrows, till poor Pussy 
could have cried for very grief. ‘« Never mind,” soothed Mother 
Nature, “‘ wait a few days, and it is Mr. Robin who shall weep, 
and hide his very head for shame. 

And Pussy-Willow did wait; and one morning, when the sun 
was very warm, and the water in the brook sparkled and leaped 
from pebble to pebble, and all the trees were full of birds, behold 
Pussy-Willow gave up her hood to Mother Nature, and sprang 
forth happy as a little bee, her long, yellow curls dancing in the 
sunlight, and shining like gold as the sun’s rays fell upon them. 





“ Bald! Bald!” screamed the crows; but this time at crestfallen 
Mr. Robin. ‘Cheat! cheat!” cried the birds; until for very 
shame Mr. Robin was driven from field and forest. 

(But what is the force of all this? Simply an opportunity, your 
opportunity, to turn your children’s attention towards the great 
life-resurrection now so close upon us. The Pussy-Willow sto 
and the thoughts it will suggest to any ingenious teacher, will 
serve aS an opportunity to begin to arouse interest in the great 
change to come in the plant-world. Plant lessons, w hich follow, 
all come as a sort of natural sequence to that happy happening of 
——s the Pussies to teacher. 

There are teachers who systematically appear before their 
pupils at a regular time, seed-box in hand, and say virtually, 
“Children, spring is coming. It is time to watch seeds sprout. 
Let us plant them to-day.” Such a beginning as that is like a 
regulation lesson on morals at a regulation time. And the result 
on the minds of the children is likely to be the same. We like to 
be led up — and naturally to a subject. The mind rebels 
at having things sprung upon us. So, teachers, “lead up” to your 
won lessons gradually and naturally. And who, pray, could be a 

appier leader than our children’s own favorite —Pussy-Willow.) 


ia 
Do They Understand? 


By E. D. K. 


Do our children know what they are saying? If we could hyp- 
notize them and get their actual thought of the words they utter 
we should often stand amazed. 

I once entered a school-room in Massachusetts in a town that 
has been more talked about than any other in the United States 
for its wonderful school system. The children in second year of 
school were singing a rhymed version of the Lord’s Prayer, with 
which I was unfamiliar. Wishing to get the words, I asked the 
teacher (and an excellent one she was, too) if she would allow me 
to take one of the pupils out of the room, to give it to me orally, 
that I might copy it. She singled out a bright little girl and we 
adjourned to the ante-room. ‘“ Now begin,” I said. She dd be- 
gin and gave me a melange that sounded in a general way like 
what she had been singing. I asked her to give me the first line 
word by word. She simply could not do it. Once out of the 
rhythm of it, there was no meaning whatever to her words. | 
tried another, and another, and gave it up in despair. I could 
not confess this to the hospitable teacher and so I went away 
prayerless as far as their particular version was concerned. This 
is no unusual case. The circumstance that called the truth to the 
surface might be a little unusual, but this condition of things ex- 
ists to an alarming degree among our primary schools. 

The one great cause of this running of words together by sound 
is the concert recitation. The following are some of the real in- 
stances of this kind : 

Caught her Saturday night (Cotter’s Saturday night). 

Come stew me_o’er and o’er (comfes to me o’er o'er). 

Father Benzorim with looks of delight (Father bends o’er him 
etc.) 

What does “wooden Jew” mean? asked a child of his mother 
one day. My teacher says it every day (wouldn't you). 

The consecrated ed bear (consecrated cross I'd bear). 

Let us try our children in some way, to see what they are saying. 
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HORACE MANN DEPARTMENT. 


An effort is constantly made to reduce the distracting multi- 
plicity of special subjects, so-called, of the daily and weekly 
program, and to make the work center about the fewest possible 
nuclei. Form study and drawing articulates with geography, 
history, literature, as well as with wood-working, arithmetic and 
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CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY, 














Construct four circles on the sides of a square. 

First draw a square with the sides two inches long. Then find 
the middle of each side by constructing arcs, taking the ends of 
each side as centers, having a radius of over half the length cf 
side and making the arcs intersect. 

Draw lines through opposite points of intersections, thereby di- 
viding each side into two equal parts. Then taking the middle 
point of each side as center construct circles having a radius of 
half the length of the sides. 

CHARLES CERDA CORNWELL, Eighth Grade. 





WOOD-WORKING.—QUATREFOIL. 


I was given a piece of wood, four inches long, four inches 
wide, and one-eighth inch thick. I put it on my desk and fasten- 
ed it. I found the center of the upper edge and made a point 
there, and drew a vertical down from it. I found the center 
of the left edge of the wood and with the T-square drew a hori- 
zontal line, dividing the wood into four equal parts. I set the 
compasses an inch and three-quarters and struck a circle, using 
the place where the two lines met, for the center. Then I mea- 
sured out seven-eighths of an inch to the right and left on the 
horizontal line, and the same up and down on the vertical line, 
and made points. Next I set my compasses at seven-eighths of 
an inch and made circles, using the points that I made, Ge cen- 
ters, and with the bracket-saw, cut out the figure about one- 
sixteenth of an inch outside the pencil lines. 


~ 
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geometry. The curriculum assumes an organic character, no sub. 
ject being regarded as unrelated. Unity arises from apparen 
diversity, and diversity from unity. Reading, penmanship, or. 
thography, grammatical construction, geography, history, even 
arithmetic and geometry, are thus acquired with less friction, ang 
with more certainty of correct application, than when pursued by 
the direct and traditional methods. Sulphur, saltpeter, and char. 
coal must unite before they become gunpowder. S. D. J. 








KK 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Construct three circles any two of which are tangent. 
Draw an equilateral triangle. Take one side as radius and one 
end of the line as center, and construct an arc. With the same 
radius construct another arc, taking the other end of the line 
as center and making the two intersect outside the triangle. 
From the point of intersection draw a straight line to the ver- 
tex of the opposite angle. Do the same with all the sides. With 


the vertices of the triangle as centers, and half of the line as ra 
ALICE MOLLAN, Eighth Grade. 


dius, describe three circles. 
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WOOD-WORKING.—TREFOIL. 
Take a piece of wood four inches long, four inches wide, and aj 
eighth of an inch thick. Divide the left hand edge into two equa 
parts by a point. Take your T-square and draw a horizontal lint 





through that point and be very careful to hold the T-square firml 
against your tray, Divide that line into two equal parts, an 
draw a vertical line through that point. Measure a half inch dow! 
from that point, and draw an indefinite horizontal line throug 
that point with your T-square. Then measure thirteen-sixteents 
of an inch each side of that point. aes 

Set your compasses at one inch and five-eighths and placing 
on the right hand point, and then on the left hand point, strike arcs 

From the point to where the arcs meet to the right hand poi 
draw a line, then from same arcs to the left hand point draw 
line. Draw the lines very lightly. 
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(QUATREFOIL CONTINUED.) 


I took the knife and cut them out to the middle of the lines. 
The wood I used is from the poplar, a large tree of rapid 
growth, which grows in cold countries; many of them are beau- 
tiful trees. It has triangular shaped leaves. Its wood is white, 
soft, and light and is not much used for building, but cabinet- 
makers, turners, and toy-makers use it mostly. 

HERBERT SPOONER, Sixth Grade. 


_[ have seen very many quatrefoils in church windows. Each 
circle on the quatrefoil represents one of the four evangelists, 
Matthew. Mark, Luke, and John. These Evangelists told the 
story of Christ. WINTHROP SALTER, Third Grade. 





DRAWING, FREEHAND,—THE QUATREFOIL. 


When drawing the quatrefoil, first draw the left hand vertical, 
then the right hand vertical, then the top horizontal, and then 
the bottom horizontal side of the square, then the diagonals in or- 
in order to find the center. 

Next place the pencil at the lower end of the left hand side, 
and draw a circle which shall touch the upper end of the left hand 
side, and also touch the center of the square. 

Then place the pencil at the lower end of the right hand side 
and draw a circle, having it touch the center, and the upper end 
of the right hand side. Then place the pencil at the center of 
the square, and draw a circle touching both ends of the top side 
of the square. Next draw a circle which has the lower side of the 
square for its diameter and we have fcur faintly drawn circles. 

Last brighten the half of each circle which is outside the 
square, and we have the complete quatrefoil. 

FLORENCE CHEESEMAN, Fifth Grade. 


THE QUATREFOIL, 


A symbol is a sign or representation of a thought. The an- 
chor is a symbol of hope. The cross is a symbol of faith. 

When you see the quatrefoil in a church it is symbolical of the 
four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, who wrote the 
pet of Christ from the time of His birth to the time of His 

eath. 

Each one of these four Gospels of the New Testament tells the 
story differently, so that the story of Christ would not be com- 
plete if one of the four Gospels should be left out; neither would 
the quatrefoil be complete if one of the four rings should be left 
out. Quincy GILLMORE, Fifth Grade. 


THE QUATREFOIL, 
A symbol is a sign which makes you think of something. 
The cross is a sign of faith, and the anchor is a sign of hope, 
and there are many others. 
The quatrefoil is symbolical of the four evangelists who were 
disciples of Christ and who told his story. 
KATHERINE B, HARRIS, Fourth Grade. 


> 


Special questions are arising in every teacher's life. Courses of 
study have to be altered; methods kept from degenerating into 
devices and so losing potency ; listlessness has to be accounted 
for; waywardness appears here and there; to understand its 
cause, whether moral or physical, makes all the difference between 
the martinet severity of the pedant, and the appropriate treatment 
from the trained mind of the true practitioner. There is a pos- 
sible science of pedagogy, holding most intimate and important 
relations to the art of teaching. Effort should be made rightly to 
divine, not simply to keep things going, in the same fashion for 
one and all. 
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(TREFOIL CONTINUED.) 


Placing your compasses on the left hand corner of your 
triangle, strike a circle the radius being the same as the other. 

Set your compasses on the top point of the triangle, and 
measure an inch and a half down on the vertical line from the cen- 
ter of the horizontal line. 

Measure an eighth of an inch each side of the line, then draw 
two vertical lines from each circle down to the two points each 
side of the vertical line. 

With your bracket saw and saw a sixteenth of an inch away 
from the line all around the trefoil. Cut with a knife all around 
the trefoil on the center of the line. Be very careful about the 
grain of the wood, cutting with the grain always. Be careful of 
the stem of the trefoil. When cutting it lay it on your tray as 
a little mis-movement will break it off. 

Last of all, cut the edge of your figure as smooth as you can 
with the knife. MONCRIEF COCHRAN, Sixth Grade. 





DRAWING, FREEHAND.-——TREFOIL, 


In order to draw a trefoil first draw a triangle. Draw a hori- 
zontal line for the base of the triangle. Bisect this line and draw 
an indefinite vertical line which touches the point of bisection. 

Place the pencil on the indefinite line so that the distance from 
there to the ends of the base line is the same as the length of 
that line. Now faintly draw the triangle’s sides and bisect them. 
Next place the pencil on the vertical line, as far from the top of 
the triangle as are the bisecting dots of the triangle sides, and 
draw a circle having for its center the top corner of the triangle. 

Next draw a circle which has for its center the lower left corner 
of the triangle, and a third circle having for its center the lower 
right corner of the triangle. 

Lastly line in the part of each circle which is outside the trian- 
gle, me | we have the complete trefoil. 

ELLA LANG, Fifth Grade. 
THE SHAMROCK AND TREFOIL, 

The shamrock grows in the meadows of Ireland. 

There was once a man who used to preach to the people in Ire- 
land; they all loved him very much. One day when he was 
preaching to them, he picked up a shamrock leaf and he called it 
a symbol of the Holy Trinity. 

After that the people called it the national emblem of Ireland. 

The rose is an emblem of England, and the thistle is an emblem 
of Scotland. LOUISE COCHRAN, Fifth Grade. 


The shamrock grows in Ireland, and here in the meadows and 
fields. It is very much like the clover and sorrel, because it has a 
three-parted leaf. 

The shamrock is the emblem of Ireland, the rose of England, 
and the thistle of Scotland. Lucia M. Forest, Fifth Grade. 

The shamrock is a kind of three-leaf-clover, that grows in the 
meadows of Ireland. 

One day when St. Patrick was preaching, he picked a leaf of 
the shamrock and said, “ This shall be a symbol of the Holy 
Trinity.” 

After that the Irish people took the shamrock as a symbol of 
Ireland. SHELDON SMILLIE, Fourth Grade. 


>» 


Allow me to thank you for the helpful matter you are constantly 
giving in THE JOURNAL, and the beautiful appearance of the 
paper. Its weekly visits are a pleasure., The marking on ttle 
page to show your “ special editions,” will be very hel ful in look- 
ing over past numbers. A. HALL BuURDICK 
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A Peanut Field in California. 


By DELLA JUSTINE LONG, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Children we are going to take a ride this morning. There is a 
wagon at the door with two little ponies just ar for you 
to put your arm over their necks. The wagon two seats, and 
Patty will sit by me and Alice and Nellie behind us, and then 
there will be room for all the little friends over the country who 
want to share our ride. 

Do you know where we are? Way down in southern Cali- 
fornia, and I wonder if you know that that means warm, sunny 
days all the year ‘round. Lazy, sleepy days, that you would 
think were made on purpose to spend at the beach, if you were 
near it. But we are not watching the waves go rippling back 
over the sand to-day; not in the least! We are going along, as 
fast as the ponies can take us, over a dusty road. And here we 
are at a row of cypress trees, planted so close that they almost 
make a fence. What do you suppose is beyond it? It is too 
thick for a boy to creep through, and the wind couldn’t blow in- 
side as it does out here. Oh, here is an opening for us! 

Who is in the field? What is the man doing with his spade ? 
What kind of plants is he turning over ? 

It looks something like a bean field, but—yes, Jessie is right. 
She has been a California girl long enough to know ever so many 
secrets that we people from the North only hear the least bit 
about. They are pea vines; not sweet peas or common peas, 
but Jeanuts ; and they aren’t roasted either. 

sy see how far away the rows stretch! 
field ? 

Why is it “brown”? Can you tell us how it looked when the 
vines had blossoms on them instead of these half withered leaves ? 

Oh, it was much prettier! The leaves were a different green 
from the green on the trees—brighter, and more delicate—so that 
you always know it’s a peanut field, even when you're a long way 
off; and the blossoms are yellow—such tiny ones! It’s only in 
a and November, you know, that the plants are brown like 
these. 


What color is the 








If you shut your eyes and think of a vine, what kind of a plant 
do you see? “I see morning-glories climbing over the fence.” 
And what about this vine? “Oh, ¢4zs couldn't climb! There 
aren't any tendrils.” What does it do? “It spreads out per- 
fectly flat on the ground.” 

Look at those plants that have not been disturbed by the spade. 
What is the shape of most of them? “ They are nearly round.” 

Let us sit down in this corner where the wind can’t possibly 
reach us, and borrow for a while one of these plants that has been 
turned over, while we look to see what it has to show us. ‘“ We 
would know it was a pea from the leaves. They are just like the 
sweet peas in your belt, and they grow from the same kind of a 
stem.” Let us see, Nellie; are the leaves the same size? What 
other differences do you see, Patty? ‘The peanut’s leaves are 
feather-veined just as evenly, and the others aren’t at all.” 

Besides, the sweet pea leaves grow in pairs, and the peanut has 
four in a group. But the stipules are a good deal alike, long and 
pointed, and easy to find. So they are. And what kind ofa stem 
has the peanut branch? “In the middle of the plant it is round, 
but towards the end of the branch jt is quite flat, like your sweet 
pea, and the little grooves run all the way out. Most of the 
stems are quite fuzzy, too.” When flowers die what do we gen- 
erally find taking their place? Do you see the seed on this plant ? 
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“Why, it must be the nuts themselves. Then we ead the seed 
when we have a bag of peanuts! Here they are on the under 
side, growing just like potatoes from the roots.” From all the 
roots? “From all except the middle root that holds the plant in 
the earth.” From what part of the plant do the roots with the 
nuts grow? “The branches send down all the nut-roots, and 
there is only one nut at the end of each root.” 

How are these roots different from the main root? “They 
are ever so much softer—like soft, gray cords. The main 
root is thicker, and more like wood.” What other work 
has the main root beside “keeping the plant in the earth”? 
How does the man with the spade know which plants to turn 
over to-day? When the leaves are withered, what do we expect 
of the nuts? Was this plant quite ready tobe takenup? Are 
all the nuts on it full grown? “Here are some only half as big 
as Store nuts, and here are some /zmy ones.”’ Pinch one of the lit- 
tle ones in two. What is it like? “Just the same all the way 
through, soft and white—not a bit like a peanut, and it tastes and 
smells exactly like raw potato. The shell isn’t made yet, is it?” 

Not in the little nuts. But are these full grown shells like the 
ones you break from the roasted peanuts ? Why are these softer? 

Can you tell us, Jessie, how the nuts are dried? And after they 
have lain in the field and on the sheets of canvas with the sun 
shining in their faces for all these days, what are they ready for 
next? And did you know too that a great deal of oil was made 
from peanuts? Perhaps another time we can find out something 
about that. 


. 
Color Lesson. IV. 


By FANNIE A. STEBBINS, Training School, Springfield, Mass. 


Children, you may look at this disk and tell me what color it is. 
“It is red.” Now I will hold it over here in the shade and you 
may tell me how it looks. 

“Tt doesn’t look as bright as it did before.” 

I will leave that one in the corner and this, which is of the same 
color, I will put on the wheel. 1 wonder if anyone can tell me 
what to put with it to make it look as the one in the corner does? 

Does the one in the corner look lighter or darker than this? 
“It looks darker than this.” Yes, and what can I put here to 
make this look darker? That is right; black will make it darker, 
as I shall show you. ‘“ That doesn’t look as dark now.” What 
shall I do to it to make it right, James? “You might use more 
of the black.” Now that I have put in more black, is it right? 
“Yes, that is just right.” Why does the disk over there look 
darker than it did while it was here, Edith? “I think it is be- 
cause it is in the dark.” “1 think it looks darker because it is in 
the shade.” Yes, and we call this darker color a shade of red. 
How shall I make a shade of red, Ethel? “If you put some 
black with red it makes a shade of red.” 

Are all shades of red alike, Sammy? “Some looked darker 
than the others.” Yes. What makes one shade darker than the 
others, Harry? “I think it is because you put more black in that 
one that 1s darker.” That is just the reason. You may tell me 
what colors I am putting together now, Tom. “ You are putting 
together green and black, and it makes a shade of green.” 

What color is this? (Showing a blue disk.) Now what am | 
showing you? (Showing on the wheel.) ‘“ You are showing us a 
shade of blue.” The other standard colors and some of their 
shades are shown ina similar manner. Then some shades of the 
more prominent hues are also shown. Now, children, I shall see 
if you can tell what some colors are when you cannot see what | 
put together. Put your heads down on your desks. Now, look. 
What color do you see, Mary? “That is a shade of violet.” 
Right; heads down. Now, George. “1 see a shade of orange.” 
Yes; again. Now children, you must look carefully. “ That is a 
shade of blue-green.” That is very good. You may see what | 
do now, Robbie. “ You have put white with blue.” What have 
I done now? “ You have put more white with the blue.” Yes; 
that is right. We call any one of these a tint of blue. What color 
is this, Ruth? “ That is a light tint of blue.” Name these as I 


hold them up, Juhnny. “That is a tint of green.” “A tint of 
red.” “A tint of yellow.” “A shade of violet.” “A tint of 
orange.” ‘A shade of orange.” You may take these oblongs; 


pick out the standard colors. What standard color shall we take 
first, Dick? “The red.” You may place all the shades of red 
that you find at the right of the red. I like the way Raymond 
has his. Can you tell why, Walter? “I think it is because the 
lighter shade is nearer the color, and the darker one farther away. 
That is it. Think of that and find the tints of red and place 
them at the left. Which will you place next the red? “1 shall 
place the darker tint next the red because it is nearer like the 
red.” That’s very good and you have a good reason, too, Roy. 
You may arrange the other standard colors in the same way with 
their shades and tints. You have done it very nicely. We will 
have the papers collected and then we will hunt for shades and 
tints of colors here in the roon. “ This leaf is a tint of yellow- 
green.” “ This blotter is a tint of yellow. “ This stripe in Char- 
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lie’s necktie-is a shade of blue.” “This place in this apple is a 
shade of violet red.” ‘‘ That book-cover is a tint of red.” 

The next thing will be to make some designs with colored 
paper. But first we want a unit and I shall show you what 
shape to make it. Take one of these papers and mark out and 
cut an oblong 2 inches wide and 3 inches long. Let me see 
your oblongs. Lay them on the desk with one long edge towards 

ou. Lift this edge and turn it up to lie over the edge farthest 
al you. Crease. 

a éb 














c 


Fold this narrow oblong into three equal parts, this way ; and 
crease. Unfold the last creasings and your paper will look like 
this, the dotted lines showing the creases; ad is the folded edge. 
Cut from ¢ to 4, and from a to cas I do; unfold the kite form 
for our unit. 





We are to have our design in a square, so we shall need four 
of the units. Lay this on the back of the piece of standard color 
and mark around it. Then cut out the units. The square is to 
be of a tint of the same color, and the center may be a shade of 
the same color.’ How large do you think the center should be ? 
“It ought to be about an inch across.” 






































Yes ; and it many be of either one of two shapes. What are the 
two shapes, Ted’ “It may be either a square or a circle.” I 
will let you choose either for your center. Be very careful in 
pasting so that your designs will look neat. You have some 
very pretty designs and they are very neatly done. 


a 


high appreciation of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Having read it for nearly two years I find I cannot 
get along without it. I think you have made t improve- 
ments in all directions, expounding the best ideas of education. 
Shelter Island. E, E, HULSE. 


1 wish to express m 
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First Steps in Letter- Writing. 


By E. D. K. 


Miss Dix excelled in letter writing. She did not consume one 
page with excuses for not having written before and another in 
weather platitudes and inane generalizations, but she plunged 
directly into her subject, and vivified every line with her own 
magnetic personality. 

Now Miss Dix was a teacher and a second grade teacher too, 
and letter writing began in her room. Her success in this branch 
Her class hailed 
the letter writing exercise with delight ; the other classes hated it. 
Her children did not “take their pen in hand to write a few 
lines,” but they said the thing they were thinking most about at 
the time. It was often a jumble, but it had that rare charm of 
good letter-writing—naturalness. The atmosphere of the writers 
was in the letters and this satisfied the teacher, for the time being. 
As they grew older, and their mental range broadened, the letters 
would broaden too. 

But Miss Dix believed also in observing conventional for ms in 
letter writing. There was a right way and a wrong way, and it 
was much better to learn a correct way at the start. When they 
grew up, individuality and custom might change things about, 
but it was better to have a uniformity in the school-room. 

After the preliminaries 
of paragraphs, margin in- 
dentation, and punctua- 
tion had been settled, 
Miss Dix sketched this 
slate upon the clean end 
of the blackboard and 
there it remained for 
4 many weeks. The chil- 
dren understood that the 
paragraphing on _ this 
model slate was not arbi- 
trary, and that it varied 
with every written letter. 
| This teacher believed that 
everything in the room 
assisted in the education 
of her children, and that 
this correct letter form 
would be slowly photo- 
graphing itself upon their 
ah Ge= Law, minds, if always before 

their eyes. When they 
had a few spare minutes she would say, “ You may copy that slate 
upon the blackboard,” and they came to like it very much, espe- 
cially the making of the frame-cover into which they wove marvel- 
ous spiral cords of their own fancy. 

Once a week they wrote real letters and read them, too! Some- 
times they exchanged slates, and that was great fun, for it was 
almost equal to having a postman’s letter, or going to the post- 
office. It was a great trial to be given a sheet of paper, pen, and 
ink for a real letter. Such epistolary airs! I happened in one 
day, just as Miss Dix was saying, “ Now I have allowed a to 
rule your margin for a whole month, and you know I told you 
there must come atime when yow: must imagine you saw this 
straight margin line at the left instead of having a real one ruled 
for you. This is the last day you can have the ruled line. Be 
sure and ask me how to spell all the words you do not know. 
Now I will give 
you fifteen minutes 
for your letter.” 

I took up the 
paper nearest to me 
: at the close of that 
| Fairyland, Cale, J time and found this 
Feb. 27, 1892. letter. Little Gladys 

was thinking so 
Dear Ruth, 


much about her 
Mamma says I may have 

















party that she did 
not ask to have all 
her words spelled. 
She was also so 
much _ impressed 
with the fact that 
it was the last day 
of grace for the 
helpful margin line, 
that she recorded 
the fact with due 
solemnity. But 
Gladys was a very 
little girl and if you 
had asked her age, 
she would have 
said, “Only just 
seven,” 


la pink party on my berthday next 
week. Everybody is to ware sum- 
ithing pink. Will you come? 

| This is the last day we can rule 
our margen. 

Yours Truely, 


Gladys Gray. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 


These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. II. 
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The Number Eight. 


By SARAH C. EDGAR, Springfield, Mass. 


First, present it asa whole. Second, study its parts. Third, 
drill on these parts concretely. Fourth, compare this number 
with smaller numbers. 

We will suppose the children are seated about the table and the 
number eight is to be presented to them for the first time. 

Have on the table a variety of objects, as cubes, nuts, beans, 
sticks, pegs, buttons, etc., but one set of objects will do, for the 
children will clothe the objects with any kind of form that may be 
suggested ; and sometimes care is necessary that the objects are 
not so attractive that the attention will be centered upon them 
rather than on the lesson. 

In the beginning of the lesson spend two or three minutes in a 
rapid review of the number seven. Then request them to take 
seven of any objects convenient for them to reach; then ask, 
What have you? “I have seven bells,” “I have seven bottles,” 
etc. ‘“ You may put one more with the seven. Now who can tell 
me how many there are ?”’ 

If it be an unknown quantity the teacher can say, You have 
eight bells, You have eight bottles, etc., each child stating how 
many he has. Have them observe the amount of space the new 
number of objects occupies, for it is necessary that they have a 
correct idea of the value of each number. Children can be taught 
to recognize at a glance a number of objects as high as five, and 
by arranging objects beyond five in a compact group, something 
of this readiness may be obtained with larger numbers. 

To this end teach them to place seven objects in this way, in- 
stead of arranging them ina line. In a compact group, the val- 
ues of each number are more readily recognized and remembered 
than when arranged in a line, where seven will appear hke eight 
or nine. Grouping also has the advantage of keeping a review 
constantly before the pupils. 

The children have now their eight objects, arranged in this 
way : 


0000 000 000 000 
0000 00 ooo oo 
000 Oo oO 000 


Request them to notice how many more eight are than seven 
or any other number about which they have learned; this ap- 
pearance of eight as a whole should be very carefully observed. 

Send a child to make eight pictures on the blackboard ; ask them 
to name eight children they know, eight things they can do, 
eight objects in the room, eight flowers. 

This first lesson with the number as a whole must be made 
very strong, from the fact that, “ after the mind has analyzed an 
object, it is very difficult to think of it again as a whole.” 

The children can continue this lesson by busy work at their 
seats, copying from the blackboard a drill like this : 


oo AA 
oo O000 ooo OA 
roy do Uo aA 
© eight. 0 0 O Oeight. o 0 o eight. A A eight. 


This will tend to deepen the impression for which the teacher 
has been working. 

In the second lesson a shorter time is spent in noticing what can 
be done with eight; that is, having eight objects, notice how many 
put together make eight; how many can be taken from eight ; 
how many numbers of the same value can be found in it, as how 
many twos, threes, and fours. 

Then proceed to teach the facts ; by this is meant the addi- 
tions, subtractions, multiplications, divisions, and partitions, pos- 
sible in the number, find also the fractional parts into which 
it can be divided. After the child has learned that one must be 
put with seven to make eight, the teacher can give problems in- 
volving addition. 

After the teacher has made questions as varied and as interest- 
ing as her ingenuity can suggest, the children can be given an 
opportunity, but first impress upon them that they must make the 
lesson interesting by talking distinctly and making different prob- 
lems. Perhaps John says, while looking at seven spools, “I see 
seven flies behind the stove getting warm; one more fly cuddles 
up to them and now I see eight flies getting warm” (adding the 
eighth spool or “ fly).” 

Dora says to John, “ Here are seven om, how many more 
must | put with them to make eight cups? John repeats her 
question and gives the desired information, Dora putting the 
necessary cup with the seven. Let all have an opportunity to 
question and answer. In this way the teacher can discover 
what idea of the number they possess. The lesson with the 
teacher ended, let the impression be deepened by seat work in 
the same line. 


On the board for them to copy may appear something like 


this: 
kkk 


ODD DP * 
oO & @ and ®@ are eight. * & and %& are 
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eight. Or, some simple problem combining question and answer 
may be put on the board: this they will copy and fill in, as, “May 
filled seven cups with milk; she filled —— more cup, now eight 
cups are full of milk.” After a number of facts are learned, very 

| pretty and profitable seat work 
can be done with Mrs. Hailmann’s 
lentils and little sticks. This is 
on the board, let it be copied with 
the lentils and the balance to make 
| eight put on the opposite side of 
| the sticks. 


| r 
1] 

| | 1 | 
1 | | 
1 | 
TELE , 
| The other facts in eight, as one 
author suggests, may be presented 

in this order. One and _ seven. 

| Eight less one. Eight less seven. 
One-fourth of eight. Six and two. Two and six. Eight less 
two. Eight less six. Eight divided by two. Four twos. Five 
and three. Three and five. Eight less three. Eight less five. 
Four and four. Eight less four. Eight divided by four. 
Two fours. Eight less eight. Eight divided by one. Eight 
ones. Eight divided by eight. Halves of eight. Fourths of 
eight. Drill on previous lessons in this number and preceding 
numbers must be kept up in connection with all the advance 


5000 ood 8 3 


5568 MLS 


Now let comparison be introduced. The teacher says: “In 
this red box are eight beans, in this white box are seven beans, 
how many more in the red box than in the white box?” If there 
is a difference of opinion, let the quantity in each box be made 
the same, seven; now let some child put one more in the red box. 
Then ask how many more in the red box than in the white box? 
“One more.” How many in the red box? “Eight.” How 
many in the white box? “Seven.” Then eight in the red 
box is how many more than seven in the white box? By mak- 
ing the quantity in each box the same, then calling attention to 
the one more put into the red box the comparison of the two 
numbers will be noted. 


O56 Cae = x 
"866 Foo s*s 


The objects are used to strengthen the mental impression, 
but for a review and drill, sometimes dispense with them. If at 
any time incorrect statements are made, or there is any doubt in 
the child’s mind, let the objects be used immediately. 


» 
A Point in Discipline. 


“How do you get along so well with Louise in school ?”’ said 
the mother of a six-year-old girl, to the teacher who had her in 
charge in her first school days. ‘‘ She has never minded me well, 
and I have had so much trouble with her,” she resumed, but I 
never hear of a bit of trouble at school. 1 wish you would tell me 
how you manage with her.” 

“Why, I don’t manage at all,” answered the teacher. I always 
expect her to obey me, and she does.” ° : 

“ But doesn’t she ever refuse to do her work when you give it 
to her?” persisted her mother. 

“I never look to see,” replied the teacher. I take it for granted 
that my children are going to do what I ask of them and never 
watch them to see if they do. Time enough for that when they 
fail to do it. But they do zof fail. It is not always well done, 
but it is done at the time I ask for it. I should not want to be 
watched and suspected if I were in their place, and so I try to let 
them see I believe in them.” 

The mother went away a little puzzled, but feeling certain that 
if this teacher should ask her to do anything, with that bright, 
confident way of hers, she should certainly do it. 


» 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co., is one of the brightest and best journals that we have 
seen. We have been a close reader of it for several years and 
have gained from its much valuable information. 
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teaching is our profession and as an aid to our work we know of 

nothing that will take its place. The monthly primary edition is 

worth a year’s subscription to any teacher of that department. 
Profesor of Languages, A. M. C. 


J. H. SLEDD. 
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Stories for Reproduction. 


May Brown has a pet kitten. Its name is Spot. When May 
was sick the other day, pussy acted as if she felt very badly. 


Gracie Barnum will never go to bed without her dollies, Mabel 
and Bessie. She has one on each side of her in bed. 





Charlie Spencer has a pet dog named Carlo, When Charlie 
plays at soldiers he puts a paper cap on Carlo. Carlo rests his 
forepaws on Charlie’s arm and marches along too. 





Walter Jones likes to visit his grown-up cousin very much, He 
always tries to be good when he is there. He knows that his 
cousin does a great deal to make him happy. 


Johnme Clark has a pair of pigeons. They live in the loft over 
the barn. When Johnnie feeds the chickens, the pigeons fly down 
and pick up the corn too. . 


John Martin received a pair of roller skates at Christmas. His 
little friend, Willie Wheeler, has none. John is going to lend his 
new skates to Willie. 


Baby is just learning to walk. Yesterday papa was holding 


her, and mamma had some flowers. Baby wanted them and ran 
across the room alone for the first time. 





Roy and Fannie were carrying a big pail of water. He stumbled 
and fell. The water spilled over both Roy and Fanny. bejee 
were not hurt, and they laughed and had great fun. “ Water will 
not hurt us,” they said. 





Mr. Bailey has a new horse. It is very gentle, and Mark, Mr. 
Bailey's little boy, is learning to drive. He sits up very straight. 
and holds the reins just as his father does. He is such a careful 
little driver that his father says he can go alone very soon. 





The doctor came tosee Minnie, who was sick. He left some 
medicine for her to take. Minnie did not want to take it because 
it did not taste nicely. She cried and made everybody unhappy. 


Tom is Minnie’s cousin. He is a brave boy. When his tooth 
ached, and the dentist said it must be pulled, he opened his 
mouth and in a minute it was all over. The toothache was gone, 
and Tom was so glad. 


Mrs. James has a poor sick boy named Charley. His mother 
works very hard, and she cannot buy him nice things. Some 
of his boy friends are very kind to him. They save their spend- 
ing money and buy him fruit and jelly. When Christmas came 
they gave Charley a turkey for his dinner. 


“| wish I could earn some money,” said George to his uncle. 
“ T’ll tell you how,” said Uncle John, who wrote for the papers. 
“You may sharpen my pencils for me as fast as I want them, and 
I will pay you a penny for each one you sharpen.” Uncle John’s 
pencils are ory nice and sharp now, and George has a good 
many pennies in his bank. 

Paul is such a bashful boy that he thinks he cannot speak a 
piece on Friday afternoon as the other boysdo. His papa told 
him that if he would do his best, he should have a new bicycle. 
Paul thinks he will try very hard to please his father. 





Grace has a bad habit of eating too fast. Her mamma wants 
her to learn toeat more slowly. So she tells Grace to count be- 
tween the mouthfuls. She takes a bite, then counts one, two, 
three, four, five, before she takes another. When she 1s older 
she will know that it is not nice to eat fast. 





Angie found a new dollin her stocking Christmas morning. 
“You are the sweetest dolly in the world,” said Angie, hugging it. 
Before night the doll fell on the floor and broke her pretty head. 
Grandma made a rag head and Angie liked it quite as well as 
ever, “She can not break again,” she said. 





On New Year’s day Carrie’s papa gave her a journal. Every 
night she was to write in it something that had happened during 
the day, This is what she wrote the first day of January: “I got 
up at seven. After breakfast, 1 put on my things and went coasting 
with Rob. We had company to dinner, Aunt Mary, Uncle John, 
and Cousin Lizzie. We played games after dinner. I wore my 
new dress. I am so tired that I must go to bed.” Papa laughed 
and said it was a very nice beginning. 
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Supplementary. 


A Visit from Mother Goose. 


By A. L. R. 


(The stage or platform should be made to represent a lawn ; it may be covered 
with green ca . A rustic bench or two, and some tall plants in pots will an- 
swer if more elaborate preparations are impossible. Mother Goose is dressed in 
a very full dress of gay flowered calico, a big bonnet, and spectacles, She carries 
a bag and a green umbrella. The five children, Alice, Ethel, Winifred, Paul, 
and Arthur, are prettily dressed in modern fashion, They carry dolls, hoops, 
and other playthings.) 

Mother Goose (enters). 1 declare I didn’t know I was so tired. 
I think I'l! rest here. This is a nice, comfortable seat. I wonder 
if this is a private garden. I don’t believe the folks that own it 
will mind an old lady like me resting a minute, and I'll take a bite 
of the cookies that I’ve brought along. 

(Enter the five children.) 

Alice. (ll tell you what we'll play—Little Sallie Waters! You 
be Sallie, Winifred. (CAz/dren join hands and go around sing- 
ing, “ Little Sallie Waters,” etc. They see Mother Goose, and 
slop singing.) 

Ethel (aside). Who is that old woman? I’m afraid of her. 

Paul (getting behind Alice). Soam |. 

Alice. Nonsense. I’m not! I believe she’s Mother Goose, 
and ~ know we have always wanted to see her. I’m going to 
speak to her. Come on, and we'll find out lots of things. 

(Alice goes up to M. G. and the other children follow.) 

A. Good afternoon. Are you Mother Goose? If you are I’m 
very glad to see you (holds out her hand). 

M. G. (laughing heartily). How did you know me? Bless 
your dear little hearts. Yes, I’m Mother Goose. 

Arthur. I\'m glad, for there are so many things that we wanted 
to ask you 

M.G. Well, I'll try to answer your questions. 

Alice. 1 would like to know how Little Bo-Peep is. She had 
such bad luck with her sheep, you know. They came home, but 
they left their tails behind them. 

M.G. Bo-Peep was young and thoughtless in those days. 
She stays awake now and watches her sheep. Little Boy Blue, 
too, used to get tired and fall asleep. 

Ethel, O yes, | remember ; and the sheep got in the meadow 
and the cows in the corn. I like him best of all your children, 
Mother Goose. 

M.G. Both he and Little Bo-Peep are grown so you would 
not know them. Dear me, how time flies! 

Arthur. 1 would like to know about Simple Simon. Such 
funny things as he did! How he is, Mrs. Goose ? 

M.G. Simon is well, thank you, and he is at his old pranks 
yet. He is older than he was, but he is as simple as ever. He 
can’t help it, though ; he is not quite right here (tapping her head). 
If all my children did as well accordingly as Simon does, I should 
be glad. 

Pehel. How is Tom, Mrs. Goose? I mean, 

“Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig, and away he run.” 
Does he steal any more pigs ? 

M.G. Law,yes! He stole one last week. 

Arthur (laughing). \ wish I had been there to see him run. 

Alice. My big sister says that rum is not good grammar. It 
should be ran, she says. 

W, Then it woulda rhyme with son. 

Alice. That is so. 

M.G. 1 don’t suppose that my grammar is the best in the 
world. I wrote my book to give pleasure, not to be literary, 

Alice. Don’t be offended, please, dear Mrs. Goose. Sister did 
not mean any harm. She used to like your poetry very much 
when she was little. 

Arthur. \ think it is the nicest poetry I ever saw. 

All, Sodol., 

M.G, Thank you, my dears, 

W. I would like to hear you tell about the old woman, 

M.G, Whichold woman? I have written about so many old 
women, There is the old woman who went to market and fell 
asleep, the old woman who lived upon nothing but victuals and 
drink, the old woman named Nothing-at-all, and the old woman 
tossed up in a basket, 

Alice, Oh! 1 want to know about her, 
sweep the cob-webs off the sky yet ? 

M,G. Law, yes! She’s at it yet, (To Wéenifred.) Which 
old woman did you mean, dearie? 

W, 1 meant ‘‘ The old woman that lived in a shoe,” 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to do.” 

M.G. Her children have grown so that she had tc take an- 
other shoe to hold them all, 

Arthur, Are the children as troublesome as ever ? 

M.G. O dear, : I can’t see why she has had so mu¢h 
trouble with her children, for she brought them up very carefully. 
She gave them broth and put them to bed. 

£. But she spanked them, Mother Goose ! 


Is she trying to 
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M.G. \know she did, my little dear. But does not Solomon 
say, “Spare the rod and spoil the child’’? 

Paul. 1 want to know about Old King Cole, if you please. Is 
he alive yet ? 

M.G. Haven't you heard. Bless me! He has been dead 
these many years, and young King Cole is reigning now... 

Arthur. Is he as jolly as his father was? He was a “ merry 
old soul.” 

M.G. Young King Cole is not so lively as thé old gentleman 
was, They don’t have so much music nowadays, for two of the 
fiddlers are dead. They have a lot of young fellows to fiddle 
now, but to my mind, they can’t play as the old ones could 
{ Wipes eyes on her apron.) 

E. Is “ Mary, Mary guite contrary” as contrary as ever ? 

M. G. Oh! her garden looks just as usual—pretty maids all ina 
row ; and the same “silver bells and cockle shells.”’ 

£. Such funny things to grow in a garden. How is that dear 
little Miss Muffett, Mother Goose ? 

M.G. She is asafraid of spiders asever. She never sits down 
on a tuffet to enjoy a lunch of curds and whey that she isn’t look- 
ing around for spiders. 

W. Idon’t blame her. I don’t like spiders either. Is Little 
Jack Horner as fond of plums as he used to be ? 

M. G. Little Jack Horner? Why, he is called John Horner now. 
You wouldn't know him. Little Tommy Tucker, too, is grown 
up and goes by the name of Thomas. You remember Tommy, 
my dears? He used to go around singing for his supper. 

Alice. O yes, we remember him! (Mother Goose rises.) O 
don’t go yet, Mother Goose ! 

M.G. Yes, I must be going. I must go to Banbury Cross 
and back to-night. 

Paul, Where is that? Is it far ? 

M. G, (sighing). It is a long walk for an old lady like me. 

Arthur. Well, 1 am real glad we saw you, and | hope you 
will come again. 

All; Sodol! 

M.G. Thank you, my dears. I hope to come again. (Shakes 
hands with all, and goes out.) 

£. 1am sorry she has gone. I wanted to ask her about Jack 
and Jill. 

Arthur. That’s so, Wenever thought of them, And no one 
said a thing about Old Mother Hubbard, and she has always been 
such a favorite of ours. 

W, And no one ever thought of Jack Sprat and his wife. 

Alice, Or of lots and lots more of them, I just hope she'll 
come again, I'll tell you, what we'll do. We'll write down all 
the things we want to know, and next time she comes we won’t 
forget. 

W, Hark! That is mamma calling us. Supper must be 
ready. 

Arthur, Come on and tell the others who was here. |’m 
afraid they won’t believe us. 

Alice, I’m sorry, though, about some things, It seems queer 
‘to think that those funny people have grown up. 

Arthur (turning a summersauilt), But Simon is as simple as 
ever, and Tom, the piper’s son, steals a pig now and then. 

Alice, But old King Cole is dead. (Louder,) Yes, mamma, 
dear, we are coming. (A// scamper off the stage.) 


> 
Marching Song. 
(Air: “* Marching through Georgia.”’) 
By JENNIE D. MOORE, Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 
See the children marching, marching nicely to and fro ; 
Keeping time like soldiers, marching back and forth we go; 
Up and down around the room, all in a pretty row, 
Nicely we march on together. 
Chorus : 
Away! away! around the room we go; 
Away! away! all in a pretty row, 
Up and down and out and in, passing to and fro, 
Nicely we march on together. 
All with face and hands so clean, all dressed so trim and 
neat ; 
Hear the steady tramp, tramp, tramp, of little marching feet, 
While we sing our little song, with voices clear and sweet, 
Nicely we march on together. 
Chorus : 
Away! away! around the room we go, etc. 


»* 
Hands and Fingers. 


(To be recited with appropriate gestures.’ 
Two little hands, so soft and white, 
This is the left and this is the right, 
Five little fingers standing on each 
So I can hold a plum or peach 
When I get as big as you, 


Lots of things these hands can do — Selected 
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Medical Advice. 


(To be spoken by a little boy with a silk hat, a cane, and a professional air. 
If spoken well, it will be quite effective.) 
Take the open air, 
The more you take the better ; 
Follow nature’s laws 
To the very letter. 


Let the physic go 

To the Bay of Biscay ; 

Let alone the gin, 

The brandy and the whiskey. 


Freely exercise, 

Keep your spirits cheerful ; 
Let no dream of sickness 
Make you ever fearful. 


Eat the simplest food, 
Drink the pure, cold water, 
Then you will be well, 

Or, at least, you ought to. 


¥ 
A Little Dressmaker. 


(The little girl who recites this sits in a low chair sewing on a doll’s dress, At 
third line she holds up one that is finished ; at fourth line she shows the one she 
is working on.) 


——Selected. 


Making dolly’s dresses, 
Don’t you think it’s fun ? 
Here’s one all ready, 

This, I’ve just begun. 

Oh, how many stitches! 
And such tangly thread! 
When I pricked my fingers 
’Twas dreadful how it bled. 
There! the needle’s broken, 
Bending all about— 

That’s a sign my dolly’ll 
Wear the dresses out. 


¥ 


Rhymes. 
By A. K. 
(To illustrate Jr/mary steps in counting. Motion with the fingers ) 


One, two, three, 

Now watch me; 
Three, two, one, 

See what’s done ; 
First put them up, 
Then put them down, 
Try it now, my dear, 
And let us all hear. 


—Selected. 


(Movement with arms; physical training. From the shoulders, strike out 
with the left arm, then the right. It may be sung to the tune of **Peek-a-Boo."’) 
Left and right, left and right 
Move your arms with all your might ; 

Cross them thus, cross them so, 
Oh, how quickly they can go! 


os 
Pupils’ Birthdays. 


A teacher who is successful in her school makes it a point to 
notice the birthdays of each pupil. A list of names and birthdays 
is kept in a little book, and before the date of one of these anni- 
versaries some little festival is planned. The date and name of the 
pupil is placed on the blackboard in colored crayons. A vase 
holding a bouquet or even a single flower if it is in winter, is 
placed on the child’s desk. Some appropriate singing and a few 
recitations are given, and this is followed by the presentation of a 
trifling gift from the school, a pretty little picture book, a birthday 
card, or an inexpensive game. The presents are purchased out of 
the “ birthday fund,” which is raised in the following way. 

Each child gives on its birthday a penny for every year. The 
presenting of the pennies is made the occasion of a little ceremony. 
The child who has a birthday selects several friends who are to 
march with it. Then with the leader, carrying a flag, and all 
singing some little marching song, they make the tour of the 
room once or twice, then mount the platform and halt before the 
teacher’s desk. The pennies are dropped one by one, in the little 
jar called the “treasury,” the school counting aloud, “One, two, 
three,” etc. Then the little procession marches back to the seats, 
a birthday song is sung and the féte is over. 
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The Educational Field. 





Sara D. Jenkins. 


The New York College for the Training of Teachers has in its 
professor of methods and principal of its practice department, the 
qualifications of the ideal teacher. 

Mrs. Jenkins combines with a ripe scholarship and professional 
training, the inheritance of a power to see clearly all the relations 
of a subject and the skill to present them simply, directly, and at- 
tractively. Always a student herself, she arouses a love of inves- 
tigation in her pupils amounting to enthusiasm. Teaching be- 
comes an art in theory and practice under her guidance and 
example, and cheap devices and misleading sophistries wither 
away under the indefatigable search for foundation truth which 
characterizes the work of this rare teacher of teachers. 

Mrs. Jenkins received her early education in Oswego. Here it was 
her good fortune to be inducted into the methods of the then “ New 
Education,” by a singularly gifted and far-seeing band of teachers of 
whom may be mentioned. Mary Howe Smith, co-laborer with 
Guyot, in geography ; Prof. Herman Kriisi, whose father was a 
teacher with Pestalozzi, in drawing, geometry, and modern lan- 
guages ; Dr. Hamilton, now superintendent of the Oswego schools ; 
Ellen Seaver, and that prince of teachers, Dr. E. A. Sheldon, in 
biology ; all veritable masters of pedagogy. 

While fulfilling all her duties as a pupil in the Normal school 
and taking first rank in her class, she gave private lessons in 
French and mathematics besides teaching one hour daily in a 
private school. 

Upon graduation she was placed in charge of one of the junior 
schools of Oswego, resigning in a few weeks to become assistant 
in the training department of the Boston Girls’ High and Normal 
School, appointed by John D. Philbrick. Placed in a trying posi- 
tion, Mrs. Jenkins, then Miss Duganne not only succeeded, but 
carried out definite lines of study, being one of the first women 
who availed themselves of the evening lectures at the Boston In- 
stitute of Techology. 

After four years of marked success in Boston, she was invited 
to deliver twelve lectures to the teachers of Cincinnati. This re- 
sulted in an appointment to the principalship of the Cincinnati 
Training School which position she held until her marriage. 
When she re-entered the school-room it was with the old-time 
energy and power. For four years she held the position of prin- 
cipal of the training department of the Nebraska State Normal 
School, and under the inspiring leadership of President George L. 
Farnham, a pupil of Horace Mann, increased in the mental vigor 
necessary for the work she is now doing in the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers. 


State Supt. Poland. 


Dr. Addison B. Poland, for several years superintendent of the 
schools of Jersey City, has been appointed state superintendent of 
schools in New Jersey. His work in Jersey City brought him into 
deserved prominence, and his selection was a foregone conclusion 
when it was determined there should be a new state superintend- 
ent. Dr. Poland believes in professional study, professional train- 
ing, and professional fitness on the part of teachers. 

The selection by Governor Abbett is wpe f regarded as a 
most felicitous one. Dr. Poland is familiar and wholly in sym- 
pathy with the educational institutions of the state, and will know 
the right thing to be done to further their interests. 
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Dr. Poland was born at Wichendon, Mass., March 26, 1851. 
His boyhood was divided between the farm and the district school. 
He was prepared for college at the Wilbraham academy, and was 
admitted to Wesleyan university, at the age of 17. After being 
graduated he was made principal of the Ashburnham, Mass., 
high school; then principal of the Salisbury high school; then 
principal of the Day street school, Fitchburg; then principal at 
Ilion, New York; then principal of the Jersey City high school. 
After holding this last position for two years he was appointed to 
the superintendency of the Jersey City public schools in 1887. 
Last summer he was elected president of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Supt. Poland has shown during late years a comprehension 
of educational questions that warrants the expectation of edu- 
cators, that his administration will be marked with advanced 
movements worthy of the state’s already high reputation, 





A visitor to the sloyd school in Boston gives a lively description 
of things seen: “Promptly at ten o'clock the class of twenty 
boys came trooping in, not noisily, but as if they were taking up 
some pastime and not a study. Each boy took a stout apron from 
a pile on the first desk, and putting it on, went to his own desk, 
and immediately set about his morning’s work. This work was 
in wood—both hard and soft. The pupils learn to make fifty or 
a hundred useful objects, the making of which teaches them the 
use of tools as well as the use of their hands, eyes, brains, obser- 
vation, obedience, the study of form, and a dozen other virtues 
and practical benefits. 

These lessons begin with very simple objects such as lemon- 
squeezers, flower-pot stands, book-racks, boot-jacks, photograph 
frames, and so on; and every exercise is so graded as to introduce 
some new tool in its construction. 

The boys do not take a lesson together; that course would 
hinder the brighter one, and allow the slow boy to slight his work. 
So while each boy is required to complete the entire list of models, 
he is allowed to go on as fast with them as he can and do it well ; 
consequently, each boy models his own, and the room soon rang 
with the sound of the plane and file, and buzzed with the noise of 
the saw. It was more like a carpenter shop than the school one 
is accustomed to see, 

I watched a boy near me; he took a model and began to exam- 
ine it carefully. Jt was a chopping-board, but such a chopping- 
board !—as smooth and fine and true as if a watchmaker had 
made it. I looked at another boy and saw that he had make a per- 
fect working drawing of his model and had no longer any need 
to look at it. 

‘ The plan is,’ said the teacher, ‘first to get the model so clearly 
into the mind, by examination, that he will easily put it into shape 
on paper, and then we take the model away and require him to 
make one just as perfect, with only his drawing to guide him. In 
this way his powers of observation, accuracy, truth, and judgment, 
are educated with his hand, and eye, and brain. You see we are 
trying to make boys, not chopping-boards.’ This remark seems to 
contain in a nutshell, the whole scope and purpose of the manual 
training schools. It is their aim to make boys and not boxes; 
men and not objects. 

I noticed the boy who had made a drawing ; he next selected a 
piece of hard wood and was sawing it into a rough resemblance 
to the chopping-board, always looking at his drawing, however, 
and paying not the slightest attention to the model. 

Every boy in the room was absorbed in the work he had in 
hand. Now and then one would approach the teacher with his 
model, for him to inspect. These models often looked perfect to 
me, but not to the sharp eye of the teacher. The slightest devia- 
tion from absolute perfection in a line, a surface, or any other par- 
ticular, was noticed, and the boy patiently went to work again. 

It was apparent that there was a very close application of the 
mental powers of these boys ; and it will occur to almost anyone 
that this must result in education—though not book education. 

Sloyd was first introduced into America about three years ago, 
by Mr. Larsson. It is the kind of wood work practiced at the Naas 
school, in Sweden. Girls also learn sloyd as well as the boys do. 
There will be a class of girls in this place this afternoon. They 
are just as skilful in the use of their hands, and as teachable in the 
matter of tools, while they are apt to be more accurate in small 
matters than the boys.” 





Some of these days there will be objection made to newspapers 
that now are sold in the streets. Can we pay millions for teachers 
to exert a good influence and then let newspapers neutralize it, and 
far more than neutralize,—create wrong ideas of life and duty. 
The Boston Public Library trustees have excluded Puck and Judge, 
and they have done right. They say: “They caricature those 
holding our highest positions of honor in the country ; children are 
led to believe them bad.” Suppose that some paper in Boston, 
in order to be funny, should caricature the teachers ? It would be an 
injury to the school system. The trustees have done right; let 
others act. It is not a good sign when a paper easily makes a 
living by uttering calumny. 
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The School-Master (Eng.) in a late issue comments on the 
“compulsory extraneous duties” of the elementary teachers in 
that country. It seems that, “in a large number of schools, 
teachers are compelled to undertake work, wholly unconnected 
with their schools. The teacher must be organist, parish clerk, 
overseer, bell-ringer, Sunday-school superintendent, school cleaner, 
secretary to all the clubs and institutes which may exist in the 
parish, and last of all, the teacher of the school.” For these num- 
erous duties, the sum of £100 may be offered. It is needless to 
say the magazine referred to vigorously protests against this state 
of things. 

The American teachers who frown upon the suggestion to at- 
tend a Saturday morning lecture upon subjects connected with 
their work, because “their time is their own out of school,” would 
hardly be adapted to positions requiring the versatility of the 
English teachers. 





An association, having for its object the higher education of 
women has recently filed a charter of incorporation. This asso- 
ciation has all the rights of a university, is non-sectarian and non- 
partisan, and the object is to secure true university privileges for 
women in medicine, law, theology, and the fine arts. The first 
aim of the society is to obtain admission for women to such a uni- 
versity as Yale, Harvard, or Corneli, not on account of its superior 
advantages over women’s colleges in instruction as in the demon- 
strable apparatus. Some of the best universities have signified 
their willingness to admit women if they possessed endowments 
authorizing them to fit up the facilities necessary to furnishing 
women equal advantages with men. This association proposes 
to raise such a fund by establishing fellowships and maintaining 
a loan fund for deserving students. 

The association is national, and its membership represents al- 
ready twenty-one states, and includes professors and graduates 
of sixteen of the leading institutions of learning in this country, 
two in Europe, and also six clergymen of different denomina- 
tions. Annual membership fees are $5, life membership $100, 
and patrons who desire to forward the cause, $1,000, The incor- 
porators are Imogen S. Pierce, Jessie Waite Wright, Sara A. 
Spencer, Clara Barton, Alice W. Davenport, A. M. Elliott, Emily 
L. Sherwood, William Lee, M. D., E. T. Fristoe, LL. D., and 
Clara Bliss Hinds. 





Resolutions have been passed by different teachers’ institutes in 
Pennsylvania, and one or two in Maine, indorsing school savings 
banks methods. In Chester county, Pa., the School Directors’ 
Association has taken the matter of introduction in charge. A 
committee of three directors was appointed to forward the work. 
They have prepared a little circular calling attention to the action 
of the association and the merits of school savings banks, asking 
careful perusal of ‘‘ How to Institue School Savings Banks,” which 
leaflet they have mailed with their circular to the secretary of each 
local school board in the county. 





The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, which has within a 
few months organized two or three new departments, is now 
about to form one devoted to pedagogy. The work of this sec- 
tion will comprise lectures on educational topics, object-lessons 
in teaching, the establishment of a teachers’ library, and the for- 
mation of a museum. Arrangements have already been made for 
addresses before the institute on educational subjects of general 
interest by Presidents Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard university ; 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university ; Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst 
college; B. P. Raymond, of Wesleyan university; and E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, of Brown university. Professor Franklin W. 
Hooper, director of the Brooklyn institute, will receive members of 
this new branch of that institution. 





The debated Catholic question in the Minnesota schools cul- 
minated recently when Attorney-General Clapp gave the com- 
mittee of Protestant ministers his decision that in order to prevent 
the parochial schools lately made part of the public school system 
from securing a part of the state school money, suits should be 
brought against the county auditors payee J them from appor- 
tioning any portion of the state fund in their hands to the schools 
which recently were parochial schools. Test suits will at once be 
brought against the auditors of Rice and Washington counties to 
prevent them from applying the state school money for the main- 
tenance of parochial schools at Faribault and Stillwater. 


It is reported that a teacher in Minneapolis who was giving en- 
tire satisfaction was discharged from school, without a day’s notice 
because it was discovered she was quietly married for a month 
before. The Minneapolis Spectator sarcastically remarks: ‘“ But 
for this prompt action the contaminating influence of matrimony 
might have spread among the school-ma’ams and have caused a 
disastrous epidemic. The growing evil of marriage must be 
nipped in the bud, and Minneapolis’ board of education will stand 
at the front of this great reform movement.” 
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The Secret. 


There was once a child, and because he was born less fortunate 
than others, he was less good. And those people who were bet- 
ter, because more fortunate, said among themselves : “ It is very 
sad that he should not be good. Let us be kind tohim. What 
shall we do?” And they said, “ Educate him.” But what is edu- 
tion? “It is teaching him facts. We will teach him that two 
and two make four. Then he will be intelligent, and when he is 
intelligent he will be good.” So they taught him that two and two 
make four, but he did not become any better, nor did he seem 
much more intelligent. Then they said, “ Perhaps it is the bad 
air.” For they were teaching him in the same old haunts where 
he had lived, where the rooms were small and stifling, so that his 
muscles were cramped and there was scarcely any air to breathe 
and what he did breathe was almost poisonous. And they said, 
“ We will be kinder still. We will build him a separate school- 
house, in a good locality, with large rooms and plenty of windows 
and good air outside ms the windows.” 

This they did, and taught him again that two and two make 
four. This time he learned it rhore quickly because the air was 
better ; but he did not become a a boy, and, although he had 
a little more intelligence, it seemed almost as though he used his 
intelligence to increase his ingenuity in evil resources. Then 
they said, “We will build other schools—moral schools, Sun- 
day-schools—and tell him how beautiful it is to do right, and 
how terrible to do wrong.” But this did not have any perceptible 
effect upon him. Then they said, “ We will frighten him ; we will 
tell him that God will punish him if he does wrong.” But he 
wasn’t frightened. And then they said, “‘ We will punish him our- 
selves ; we will build a jail, with bolts and bars, and shut him up 
if he does wrong. 

But still he did wrong and was shut up, and when he came 
out he only did more wrong, because all the time he had been in 
jail he had been angry at having been shut up, and had been 
thinking what he could do when he should get out to show that 
he was angry. And then came some one who said, “ Let me take 
him ;” and she took him into a room where there was a piano and 
an American flag and a big heap of damp clay, and she said to 
him, ‘‘ Would you like to make a rabbit ?”” And his eyes sparkled 
and he said he should. ‘Then she took some of’ the-damp clay 
and began moulding it in her fingers, and she let him take some, 
and watch how she worked; and so they worked together, and 
by-and-by his rabbit was almost as good as hers. Then each of 
them made another rabbit, and she asked, “‘ How many rabbits 
are there now?” And he said, instantly, “ Four rabbits.” 

This time he had learned his lesson very quickly, and his eyes 
sparkled as he gave the right answer. Then she told him he 
could not make any more rabbits that day, but he might come again 
the next | at the same hour, and they would make some more 
rabbits, and perhaps a bird. So he went away ; but he was so in- 
terested in the rabbit-making that all the rest of the day he was 
thinking about it, and picking up a little mud in the street, and 
getting a bit of the dough for bread that his mother was making, 
that he might practice making rabbits, and be ready for the next 
day. And he was so busy over this, and so happy, that he forgot 
all about a lie he had meant to tell and a gingerbread cake he had 
meant to steal. This was what had happened to him: he had 
learned even more easily than before that two and two make four, 
but something else had happened to him—he had ‘férgotten tobe 
bad. He had not been given any higher aspirations, any wider 
knowledge of good and evil, or the results of good and evil; he 
had simply forgotten about evil, because he had been interested in 
something else. /#terested—that is the magic word.—Harper's 
Weekly. 





A fire at Rochester,N. Y., has recently destroyed one of the most 
important of the fourteen buildings comprising Prof. Henry Ward's 
natural science establishment, Cosmos Hall. It contained in the 
upper floor a valuable collection of fossils which Prof. Ward had 
gathered from various portions of the world during his many years 
of travel. Some of the specimens can never be duplicated. The 
lower floor contained a stock of every known mineral, from which 
he had supplied numerous cabinets and collections. The minerals 
included valuable meteorites. The rear of each floor contained 
rare Indian and Aztec relics. Strenuous efforts were made to 
save this property, and a considerable portion was removed to a 
= of safety, but the pecuniary loss cannot fall much below 

20,000, 





The Earl of Meath as chairman of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association says, in a letter to the candidates of the London 
school board, on the subject of physical education: 

“1 shall be glad to hear that, if elected, you will endeavor to 
promote instruction and practice in physical education and exer- 
cises in every school to a larger extent, if possible, than at present 
obtains, even at the expense of slightly curtailing, if necessary, the 
comparatively large amount of time which the children have now 
to devote to mental studies. I need hardly say that, as physical 
exercises should take place out of doors when possible, there is 
additional need for play-grounds of ample extent.” 
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Correspondence. 


The Poem, “My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 


Ina talk before the pupils of Wm. H. Lincoln, School, Brookline, 
Mass., the venerable author of “ America,” Dr. S. F. Smith, told 
how he came to write the poem. He said: “ Sixty years ago, I 
was a student in the ‘ Theological School’ at Andover, Mass. 
At that time Mr. William C. Woodbridge, of Boston, went to 
Germany, for the purpose of examining the school system of that 
country, with the view of introducing into Boston schools what- 
ever he might find, that commended itself to his judgment. He 
found that a great deal was made of singing in the German 
schools, and that the Germans at that early date believed a child’s 
education incomplete which did not educate the eye, ear, hand, 
and voice. It was also an accepted theory among the teachers 
that everybody had a voice to sing if he only thought so, and 
would open his mouth and try. Mr. Woodbridge brought home 
with him a large collection of German songs, especially adapted 
to school use. These he put into the hands of Dr. Lowell Mason, 
then one of the most noted musicians of the time. I knew Mr. 
Mason and was on terms of familiarity with him. He brought to 
me a great heap of those songs, and said, ‘ Here, Mr. Woodbridge 
has brought me a lot of German songs and I can’t read them, but 
you can and you can make verses. 

“* Will you please look these over ; translate them or make verses 
of your own to go with any you think desirable.’ I took them. 
One day in the month of February, a cold, dismal day, as I was 
standing by my window looking over the collection, I came upon 
one that I liked the ‘go’ of. Later I discovered the words were 
patriotic, and I was seized with the impulse to make a patriotic 
hymn for my own country. I began at once to write, and at the 
end of a half hour, put the piece into my portfolio, and went to my 
supper thinking no more of the circumstance. The next time | 
went to Boston, I took the song along with me and gave it to Mr. 
Mason. As Mr. Mason did not refer to it at our next meeting, 
nothing more was said about it. On the next Fourth of July, I 
was passing by Park street church in Boston, when my attention 
was attracted by sounds of music. I entered the church, and found. 
it filled with boys and girls engaged in a patriotic celebration of 
the day. 

“While the orator of the day was speaking, I leaned over the 
shoulder of a person in front of me and examined his program. 
To my surprise, | found the last piece on the list was the song, 
‘My Country ’tis of Thee.’ That, to my knowledge, was the first 
time the piece was sung in America. 

“ Since that time I have heard it sung in many schools, from the 
woods of Maine to the log houses of Texas. When gold was 
discovered in California, I heard it there. I have listened to it in 
Calcutta, Madras, Paris, Liverpool, Stockholm, Christiania, Copen- 
hagen, Rome, Athens, on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans. 

.‘ Lhave had translations of it sent to me from many foreign lands. 
One experience | had may interest you. When in Colorado, in 
the city of Manitou I visited a great limestone cave, near which is 
Pike’s Peak. That cave has been made passable for visitors. In 
it is one room called the ‘ organ-room.’ From the mosses above, 
the moisture has caused the limestone to drop, drop by drop, and 
it has congealed as it dropped until large pillars have been formed, 
resembling the pipes of an organ. Many of them are hollow, and 
are in length three, four, or even six feet. 

“The guide, who went from place to place with us, had found 
that by striking these hollow cylinders with a billet of wood, he 
could produce musical sounds. When our party entered the 
organ-room, he said, ‘Stand apart and I will play you a tune.’ 
To my great astonishment, the familiar tones of ‘ America’ pealed 
forth on my ear. I had heard it on the land and on the sea, but 
it now was made possible for me to hear it under the earth.” 

Brookline, Mass. L-——. 


Will you kindly tell how to use a sand-board for pupils in third 
reader grade. Give outline for a year’s work. J. B.D. 
zs. 

The most important use of modeling in primary grades is to 
stimulate and direct the minds of children to forms in nature. The 
manner of using is so simple that it may be stated in a sentence : 
Take the pupils, with model trays, out into nature, and direct 
them to model the various geographical forms which are to be 
Studied. Never try to teach natural features by showing mere 
sand-heaps in the school-room. Ideas should come from the 
field and stream, and will have the size and coloring of nature. 
For example, lead the children to a brook-basin, and ask them to 
model, draw, and describe it. These devices will require such 
Close observation that the minds will be stored with the real mater- 
ial out of which to construct the great river-basins of the earth. 
Ideas are the kernels of words, and the imagination cannot thrive 
on empty shells. The sand should be laid aside just as soon as 
the little folks have clear concepts of the forms of land and water 
about home, and can readily imagine them in new relations. 

ALEX. E, FRYE. 
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The reproduction stories in your publications have been a puzzle 
to me and at last I have decided to ask ee to explain, when you 
have space. the method of using them. am teaching in one of the 
city schools in the third grade primary. The children average 
eight years of age, have been one year and a half in school, and 
seem to me of usual intelligence. I attempted to read and have 
them reproduce in writing some of the shorter stories. They failed 
entirely owing to their inability to spell the words. With a class 
of fifty I cannot spell for each child and am therefore wholly at sea. 

N.Y. City. H. 

It is not expected that children will write these stories correctly 
without previous drill in spelling the most difficult words. One 
good way to teach the spelling beforehand is, to select the difficult 
words in the one you intend to use and weave them into language 
and spelling lessons the day before. In this way the children rec- 
ognize these words as old friends and this will add tothe interest of 
the lesson. There is no objection to allowing the children to ask 
for the correct spelling of a word, while they are reproducing these 
stories. The teacher can answer the question by writing the 
words asked for upon the blackboard. There will not be so many 
new words as to make this impracticable. 

The underlying object of these reproduction stories is not always 
understood. The main object in their use is the training in men- 
tal power to hear accurately and catch the essential points at a 
single reading. If the children are very young, the stories may be 
read twice. Another benefit of these exercises is to give the chil- 
dren an opportunity to talk well and learn good English by repeti- 
tion of correct forms of speech. First talk, then write. 


Iam teaching a graded school in a country village and this win- 
ter 1 have been much discouraged in my work. My school numbers 
thirty-two pupils and in nearly every way they are all that | can 
desire. They are perfect ladies and gentlemen in their personal 
treatment of me, very seldom neglect their lessons,and are decidedly 
interested in their work and in their school. They are anxious to 
see into the very heart of things, but to speak truthfully they are 
very noisy. It often seems to me the harder they work the more 
noise they make. 

There are about twelve large boys in the room who especially 
annoy me by their loud talking, not done maliciously, however. 

Pa. G. M. A. 

When you go into school to-morrow morning, go very quietly ; 
shut the door softly; move your chair and things about the desk 
as if you were inthe room of a sick person, speak low yourself, 
and in all ways take a subdued hush into the room with you. At 
the first outbreak of noise, look amazed and pained. Don't ¢a/k in 
protest, but ac/ the protest in. every motion—stop teaching 
when this noise begins. Do not teach over a noise. Do not 
raise your voice above it, thus giving them an opportunity of 
making more noise under cover of your louder tone. Try panto- 
mime awhile. One teacher completely “made over” her school 
during a three days’ siege of sore throat when she could not 
talk. 


How can a teacher overcome home influences and home preju- 
dices entirely contrary to the best interests and the scholars? 


It is almost impossible to give any general advice in these col- 
umns that will suit the individual case of the writer. Only a per- 
sonal acquaintance with all the conditions would make it possible 
to advise wisely. But it seems, at this distance, that the very 
best thing you could do would be to become personally acquainted 
with the prejudiced parents, Visit them not to complain of their 
children—don't say a word about school; but meet them on the 
common ground of every-day interests and build up a mutual 
liking with each other. The pupils, too, must be reached by other 
than ordinary ways, if they have come to have a reputation for 
badness. The worst boys have direct avenues to their good graces 
if they are skilfully searched out. If the teacher would first be 
the friendly comrade to these pupils the after relations would largely 
arrange themselves. 


State an objection in oral spelling to ‘‘ place taking,” in the 
class, in effort to reach the head. What substitute for this prac- 
tice can you suggest, that will do away with the main objection? 

> Bee 


The “ place taking” in class does not seem objectionable if the 
custom of oral spelling in classes is permissible at all. Is oral 
spelling the best way to teach spelling? As an exercise for recre- 
ation, such spelling for the head of the class, might find a place 
on Friday afternoon, if the words spelled were reviews of previous 
written exercises, where they had been first taught in connection 
with a thought. 


Please state in your next number of THE SCHOOL JoURNAL, how 
many days it was from the time Columbus landed (Oct. 12, 1492) 
until he started back to Europe, or the date he started. F.C. B, 

West Newton, Pa. 

Columbus discovered San Salvador, Oct. 12, 1492; he discov-° 
ered Cuba, Oct. 27, 1492; he discovered Haiti, which he called 
Hispaniola, Dec. 6, 1492. He sailed for Spain, Jan. 16, 1493; he 
arrived at Lisbon, March 4, 1493, and at Palos, March 15, 1493- 

W A.M. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, 30c. a year. 


Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 


The royal house of Sweden and Norway owes its origin to the 
time when Napoleon Bonaparte was meddling with the affairs of 
nearly every nation in Europe. The “ Little Corporal,” as Na- 
poleon was called, in 1810 had his marshal, Bernadotte, elected 
heir-apparent to the crown of Sweden, there being a vacancy at 
that time. Bernadotte afterwards deserted Napoleon, and for his 
treachery England and Russia rewarded him in 1814 by compel- 
ling Denmark to cede Norway to Sweden. The Norwegians pro- 
tested against being disposed of in this way, and the result was 
that Norway did not become a province of Sweden, but an inde- 
pendent kingdom having a separate government under a liberal 
constitution. Sweden and Norway is therefore known as a bipar- 
tite kingdom ; that is, two kingdomsinone. The other similar 
monarchy in Europe is Austria-Hungary. 





Oscar II., the present ruler, isthe grandson of Marshal Berna- 
dotte. He was born January 21, 1829, and succeeded his brother, 
Charles XV., Sept. 18, 1872, In 1857 he married the princess 
Sophia, of Nassau, and has had four sons, the eldest of whom is 
the Prince Royal, Gustavus, born in 1858. The king has a niece, 
Louise, married to the eldest son of the king of Denmark. 

Oscar’s reign has been a very quiet one. Sweden has lost the 
importance it once had in European affairs, but the government 
is good and the people happy. The king is said to have a ‘‘ weak 
but obstinate character with a superficial talent for art.” 

Sweden extends from about 55deg. north latitude, to 69 deg. 
and contains about 170,000 square miles, of which nearly half is 
pastured, over four-tenths forests, and only 6.4 per cent. culti- 
vated. The population is ahout 5,000,000. Norway lies between 
58 and 71 deg. The climate is very mild considering its high lati- 
tude. This is due to the influence of the Gulf stream. The popu- 
lation is nearly 2,000,600. 


INDIANS DYING OFF RAPIDLY. 

Large numbers of Indians have died of the grip during the 
winter. They do not pay any attention to the disease other than 
the efforts they make to drive off the evil spirits. They are very 
obstinate, placing all their faith in their medicine men. They will 
not use ordinary care, nor will they take any of the medicine fur- 
nished by the agents, preferring to trust to the incantations of 
those in supposed control of the evil spirits. These Indians, the 
Cherokees, who live near the Osage agency, have been classed 
among the civilized tribes, but with their civilization they retain 
nearly all the barbarous customs that their ancestors practiced, 
and in addition they herd together in close, hot huts. The Tonqua 
Indians on the Nez Perces reservation now number less than one 
hundred, and will be practically wiped out of existence by the 
disease. 





WAR IN BuRMAH.—A battle lately occurred in Upper Burmah. 
Capt. Davies’ column, after sharp fighting, expelled the Kachyens 
from their stockaded positions and relieved Sadone. The British 
loss was four natives killed and twenty-six wounded. 





GERMANS IN Russi4.—A traveler has been investigating the 
condition of the Germans in the valley of the Volga, and reports 
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them to be in a pitiable cordition. The grain which is given to 
them by the authorities does not last the allotted time, and many 
of the deaths that occur among the people are really due to star. 
vation and not to disease, as is stated in the official reports. The 
doctors have received a significant official intimation that there js 
no starvation in Russia, and, as a natural consequence, in their 
reports of death the cause is always attributed to some common 
disease. 


Science and Industry. 


OBSERVATIONS (F JUPITER.— Last August, Lick observatory as- 
tronomers succeeded in getting better photographs of the planet 
than were ever obtained before. Attention is called to a very 
strange (if real) change in the rate of rotation of the planet’s sur- 
face as deduced from observations of one of the small dark spots 
that appeared rather suddenly last summer on one of the north- 
ern belts of the planet. Between Aug. 21 and Sept. 21, the rate 
was 9° 49’ 27”; but from Sept. 21 to Oct. 15 it was 17 seconds longer: 
and a similar change was noted in the apparent motion of a num- 
ber of other neighboring spots, showing that a considerable por- 
tion of the planet’s cloud surface must have been involved in the 
disturbance. 





THE DIAMOND’S PHOSPHORESCENCE.—It has recently been shown 
by experiment that some diamonds phosphcresce in the dark 
after exposure to sunlight or an arc electric light. All diamonds 
emit light by rubbing them on cloth, wood, or metal. This prop- 
erty will probably prove of great value in distinguishing between 
the diamond and other hard stones, as well as paste. 





WONDERS OF THE DEEP SEA.—During the past thirty years, 
owing to expeditions of vessels to different parts of the world, 
much has been learned concerning life in the sea. A large num- 
ber of organisms lead their life under conditions we had not 
thought of, and the living world extends as far down in the 
somber recesses of the ocean as up the sunny heights of the 
highest mountains. While life is most abundant for from 500 to 
1000 feet above and below the sea level, it occurs—but gradually 
thinning out—in the deepest parts of the ocean and on the summit 
of Himalaya. As the depth of the water increases the amount of 
sunlight decreases. At a distance of 130 feet from the surface 
there is not enough sunlight to affect a highly sensitive paper 
used by photographers. At a depth of 1500 feet the darkness is 
complete so far as sunlight is concerned. It has been chought 
there might be other light due to phosphorescent organisms. The 
temperature of the depths is altered very slowly. Ata depth of 
33 feet, in the Havre harbor, variations due to differences in air 
temperature were hardly perceptible. The temperature of the 
deep sea must be considered very constant and uniform. 





STEAM FROM PETROLEUM.—Experiments have been made in the 
use of petroleum in boilers of steamships with gratifying success. 
If its use becomes general it will do away with the necessity of 
coaling stations. South American railroads are probably more 
active than any others in using petroleum in their locomotives. 
One of the Argentine lines has all its engines fitted for burning 
petroleum, and it is reported that two of the Peruvian roads have 
decided to take the same step. They are doubtless led to it, in 
large part, by the discovery and rapid development of oil deposits 
in Peru. 





SoME REMARKABLE EcHOES —In many deep valleys and hol- 
lowed strands of rivers, wonderful echoes have been observed. 
Between Coblentz and Bingen, where the waters of the Nahe 
flow into the Rhine there is an echo that repeats a sound seven- 
teen times. At Rosneath, near Glasgow, an echo repeats an air of 
music three times. If one sings while crossing the semi-circular 
court at Genetay, near Rouen, the singer hears only his own voice, 
while those listening hear only the echo, single or multiplied, ac- 
cording to their position. If a pistol is fired at the base of the Heil- 
igenberg hill near Heidelberg a wooded gorge in front so reflects 
the sound that instead of the report of a pistol a noise of thunder 
is heard. The echo of Ormesson, in the valley of Montmorency, 
repeats fourteen syllables at night and only seven in the daytime. 


Bie GuNs FOR CRUISERS.—There is now great activity in the 
Washington navy yard. The new rifling machines for guns of 
large caliber are being built. One of these will rifle guns of all 
sizes up to sixteen inches. The shops are full of guns of all cali- 
bers. Two 12inch guns will constitute the armament of the coast 
defense vessel Monterey. Several 10-inch guns are now in the: 
shops, some of them being for the Maine and two double-turreted 
monitors. Guns of four, five, six, and eight-inch caliber are being 
rapidly turned out. One of the 6-inch guns with the new smoke- 
less powder will give a shot an initial velocity of 2,300 feet 4 
second. The 12-inch guns for the Monterey will require an 80 
pound shot fired by the use of 425 pounds of powder. 
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New Books. 


A plain and easy treatise on algebra, and one that is thorough 
so far as it goes—this is what Prof. Edward A. Bowser, LL.D., 
of Rutgers college, offers in his Academic A/gebra, prepared for 
the use of common and high schools and academies. It is intended 
to prepare students to enter colleges and scientific schools, and 
conducts the student up to and through progressions, and includ- 
ing permutations and combinations and the binomial theorem. 
The points to be noted about the book are the care shown in 
elaborating the explanations, the great number of examples, and 
the many explanatory notes to guard the young student against 
erroneous ideas. One of the means adopted to smooth his course 
is the introduction of a chapter on easy equations and problems 
before the chapters on factoring and fractions. The book is an 
excellent one from which to get an elementary knowledge of the 
science, pleasantly and expeditiously. (D.C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.25.) 





A brief and practical text-book is furnished in Studies in 
English Composition, by Harriet L. Keeler and Emma C, Davis. 
The teacher generally has much trouble in getting the pupils to 
write compositions. Their idea of what is expected of them is 
vague, and the consciousness of failures makes the work distaste- 
ful. This book is designed for the use of such pupils as have 
learned the substance of the rules it contains. It has, in brief 
form, rules for spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and the more 
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important principles of grammar and rhetoric. Abundant exer- 
cises for practice are given, and these are arranged on. pages with 
wide margin, so that the work of correction can be done with the 
least expenditure of time and labor. The book is the outgrowth 
of the author’s experience as teacher of composition in the Cleve- 
land high school. The matter contained in it has undergone the 
best test--that of use. The numerous examples, the skeletons of 
subjects, and the brief and clear directions make the manual a very 
serviceable one. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. Introductory price, 
80 cents). 


W. A. Kerr, V.C., formerly second in command of the 2nd 
regiment Southern Maharatta Horse, has written a book on Prac- 
tical Horsemanship. After taking his countrymen to task for 
their bad riding he shows them what good riding is. It is rather 
an elaborate treatise, in which are considered all those points with 
which those who aspire to be horsemen should be acquainted. 
There are chapters on the choice of a horse, action, practical hints, 
teaching the young idea, vice, bits and bitting, saddlery, hints on 
costume, hints on buying, etc. It is a book that all who admire 
horses, ride horses, or buy and sell horses, would do well to have. 
The illustrations are numerous. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, $1.00.) 

s 


The Plant World, by George Massee, is an introduction to the 
study of botany from the standpoint of considering plants as living 
organisms. The subjects considered are plant architecture, chem- 
istry and physics of plant life, protective arrangements, repro- 
duction of plants, relationship among plants, fossil plants, and 





DRY GOODS. 





WHAT COMFORT — 


Can a person enjoy who is afflicted with Catarrh ? 
Expectorating, hawking, sneezing all the time — 
an offence to himself and 
everyone else. 


SILKS. 


These exquisite fabrics have once 
more resumed their sway. Never 
have we seen so great interest man- 
ifested in them by the most compe=- 
tent judges of fashion. 


The per- 





sistence with which this 
loathsome and dangerous 
malady clings to its vic- 
tim is due to a scrofulous 
y. taint in the blood. The 
y, remedy is AYER’S Sarsa- 
parilla. Those who give 
this medicine a persever- 
4 a ing trial are permanently 

= ... cured. When you are 
troubled with CATARRH, take AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla, and take it faithfully. It searches out all 
impurities in the system and expels them through 
the proper channels. Don’t waste time in local 
treatment, which only aggravates and prolongs the 
disease, and don’t. be persuaded to try any other 
medicine. Your only hope is in 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Has cured others, will cure you 








A COLD SNAP 


Produces a plentiful crop of colds, coughs, sore throat, : bronchitis, 
croup, pneumonia, influenza, and other pulmonary disorders, the 
best remedy for which is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





The Types and Styles for this 
Season are not only beautiful in 
themselves, but they are specially 
adapted to the uses demanded of 
them. 

Moires, always a guarantee of 
richness and elegance, are shown in 
a multiphcity of styles. 

In Taffetas Glaces and Taffetas 
Rayes the effects are pretty and 
simple. 

The llumivaied Styles on change- 
able Twills are such as to meet with 
general approval. 

In the Damas Patterns neatness 
and elegance prevail. 

Oriental Silks, of Japan, India, 
and China, are in profuse variety 
and very attractive. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IIrH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 








THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING, $41.00. 


Read the best thoughton JAMES P, DOWNS 


=: you. , - SF, Publisher, > 


R55. 243 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


Subscribers to this who are desir- 
ous to increase its ci tion, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 
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geographical distribution of plants. While the treatment is scien- 
tific, the author does not concern himself with minor details. A 
perusal of the book will give the beginner in botany an idea of the 
value of the science and its relation to other sciences. There are 
numerous well-drawn diagrams to illustrate the different phases of 
plant life. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.00.) 


Samuel Adams Drake is the author of several small books on 
great historical events, which are noted for the skilful handling of 
the subject and the graphic manner in which men and places are 
described. The latest volume by him is on 7he Battle of Gettys- 
burg, that great struggle which marked the beginning of the 
decline of the Southern confederacy. His account seems to be a 
fair and unprejudiced one. Both Northern and Southern armies 
are given their due measure of praise. He does not meddle with 
any of the controversies that have grown up over this battle. The 
book gives a simpler and clearer, and at the same time a more 
connected account of the battle, than we have ever seen before. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. 50 cents.) 


Teachers of the French and German languages will appreciate 
the work that is béing done by the publishers of the Modern Lan- 
guage series in giving them well edited editions of the best classics. 
They are prepared under the direction of Prof. Ferdinand Bocher, 
of Harvard, and Prof. Alphonse N. Van Daell, of Boston. One 
of the latest publications in the series is Racine’s Andromague, 
reproduced from the text of 1697, the last printed in the lifetime 
of the author. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Elise L. Lathrop has given a good translation of the German 
novel, The Wild Rose of Gross-Stauffen, of Nataly Von Eschs- 
truth in the volume before us. The scene is in that northern 
land, the characters are German, and the heroine is a young 
maiden who is introduced to the reader in an unceremonious, but 
very romantic manner. The love element is soon brought into 
the story and forms its principal theme. The “ wild rose” is fol- 
lowed into society and there, as in her country seclusion, is an ad- 
mirable and charming personality. The book will make very 
pleasant reading. (Worthington Co., New York.) 


= A little book, entitled A BC ef Swedish Educational Gym- 
nastics, by Hartvig Nissen, instructor of physical training in the 
Boston public schools, is intended for teachers and the home. 
One point in favor of the Swedish system is that it does not 
require apparatus of any kind. The author believes it to be the 
best for schools and homes, and the fact that he has spent many 
years in teaching it renders his judgment of considerable value. 
He has done much to make the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
system easy and pleasant by presenting the matter in the form of 
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questions and answers, thereby meeting the difficulties that inevi- 
tably confront the beginner. He not only tells how things are 
done, but why they are done and why the way prescribed is better 
than other ways. Having disposed of matters relating to arrange- 
ment, positions, commands, day’s order and progression, etc., he 
devotes the remainder of the work to tables of exercises. These 
are fully illustrated and give the practice of the system as the first 
part of the book gives the theory. The book will satisfy the de- 
mand for a cheap, simple, and well arranged manual of the 
system. (F. A. Davis, 1231 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 75 cents.) 


Margaret Warner Morley’s little book, A Song of Lzfe, is nota 
poem in form, but there is much in it that is poetic. In simple 
and pleasing language it gives the characteristics of flowers and 
then proceeds to tell of fishes, frogs, birds, and mammals. It is, in 
fact, an elementary study in biology, but so presented that the 
young will not be repulsed by dry details and scientific names. 
The writer has accomplished a good task in simplifying a difficult 
subject. The work of Robert Forsyth, the artist, deserves much 
praise. His playful fancy has furnished many illustrations that 
adorn the margins and one interwoven with the text. (A.C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


We have a little volume of 72 pages by Prof. C. W. Larisun, of 
Ringoes, N. J., that is set in phonetic style and designed as a first 
reader. Prof. Ringoes uses forty characters. The book is an ex- 
hibition of the ardent interest of an earnest teacher in removing 
the difficulties in the way of learning to read. Few of those who 
know how to read are aware of the enormous difficulties in the 
way of the young learner. These difficulties follew him for 
years. He spends from four to five years in getting hold of the 
English as it appears in the Third Reader, and sometimes the 
period is a longer one. Witness the efforts of a Fourth Reader 
class in most of our schools! 

It has never seemed to us that the present alphabet would be 
laid aside; the alphabet must be attacked where it stands. The 
reform in spelling will help a vast deal; some plan of marking the 
letters so the sound may be known will help, but a brand-new al- 
phabet finds few to favor it. Those who have had the courage 
to try an alphabet practically report favorably in all cases ; but the 
vast number of school books in the old type stand opposing the 
entrance of the new comer. The earnestness and devotion of 
Prof. Larisun is a specimen of what many teachers are willing 
to do to aid their pupils; it shows (if that were necessary) that 
teachers do not work for pay merely. 


The great reason for the success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in its positive 
merit. 








F THERE ARE CHILDREN in your household you ought to have St. NicHoLas. Look at the pictures on the accom- 


panying chart. 


Each one represents a story in the March number. 


Is there any boy or girl who would not be delighted with this 


magazine? Every month thousands of parents buy St. NicHo.as for their children because they know it publishes only such 


matter as is best for young readers. 


No lurid detective tales or foolishly sentimental love stories, but good, sound, healthful litera- 
ture by such writers as Brander Matthews, J. T. Trowbridge, Noah Brooks, and Mary Hallock Foote. 


Mrs. Burnett’s “ Little Lord 


Fauntleroy” was first printed in St. NiIcHoLas. So was Frank Stockton’s “A Jolly Fellowship,” Louisa M. Alcott’s “Jack and Jill,” 
Edward Eggleston’s “Hoosier School-Boy,” and scores of other stories that have become juvenile classics. The boy or girl who 
reads St. NICHOLAS regularly for a year will not only cultivate a taste for good literature, but will unconsciously acquire as many facts 
about history, geography, and the arts and sciences as the average scholar learns about such matters at school in the same length of time. 
And information gleaned from an entertaining story is apt to be comprehended more thoroughly and remembered longer than that conned 
from a.lesson book. Do you need such a magazine? If so, the March number — now ready— is a good number to begin with. Any 


newsdealer can supply it. 


Price, 25 cents a copy: $3.00 a year. 


Published by THe CenTuRY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ ROBERT ELSMERE.” 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HuMPHREY Warp, author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00, Also a Library Edition in larger type 
printed on better paper 2 vols. 12mo, $3.00. 


“Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new story is at once stroneip soa someon, and strikingly 
and variously illustrative of the currents of modern it deals not 
only with the religious problems which are being discus: aud increasing zest 
throughout the civilized world At LY brings in question those essentially modern 
views of the influence of heredit temperament upon life, which are doing so 
much to modify the old dogmat Bn aay It is emphatically a novel of the 
period, and is informed ee tees by the ‘ Zeitgeist’ . written with surprising 

h and fire ply interesred throug ms ond, a very remarkab ie crea- 
> ge ft: must K.- said that ‘ The History of Da ‘ieve’ is a remarkably 
pe enepeened interesting, and well written A el. It certainly uires 
me | —L-y- in its readers, for muc. ch thought has gone to its composition. tit 
will reward attention, and once read will be remembered.”—N. Y. Tribnne. 


UNIFORM WITH BRYCE’'S ** AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH.” 


THE PLATFORM: Its Rise and Progress 


By Henry JePpHsoN. Large Crown 8vo, 2 vols., $4.00. 


Mr. Henry Jephson, Private Secretary to Mr. Forster and Sir G. Trevelyan, in 
“The Platform.” begins with the days when an open meeting for discussion of 
public —— was condemned — scarcely less than overt treason, traces the slow 

wth o: litical speechmak: ing. and analyzes the in its dev 

'o the student of politics this book should prove of great value and interest. 


THE STORY OF THE HILLS. 


A Popular Account of Mountains and How They are Made. By 
the Rev. H. N. Hurcuinson, Author of ‘‘ The Autobiography 





Macmillan & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


Macmillan & Co. are the Agents in the United States for the publications of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Presses, and for Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London. 
sold by them will be sent free, by mail, to any address on application. 


Catalogues of all books 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES: At Home 
and Abroad. 
By ARCHIBALD Geikik, F. R. S., LL.D. Director General of the 


Geological Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland. New Edi- 
tion, With Illustrations, 12mo. $1.50. 


THE PRACTICAL TELEPHONE HAND- 
BOOK, And Guide to the Telephone Exchange. 


By JosepH Poo. With 227 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth $1.00. 


METHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS. 


By Dr. WALTHER HemPEL. Translated from the second German 
Edition by L. M. DENNIS, 16mo, cloth, $1.90. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF CABINET- 
MAKING. 

A practical handbook to the construction of cabinet furniture. By 

Davip DENNING. With 21g Illustrations. 12mo., cloth, $1.50, 


THE OPTICS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
And Photographic Lenses. By J. Trattt Taytor. With 68 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A FIRST BOOK OF 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETIS/S1. 
For the use of Elementary Science and Art and Engineering Students 

and general readers. By W. PERREN Maycock, M. I. E. E. 

With original questions, list of apparatus, and complete index. 





tains upon the lives and c 


of the Earth.” With numerous Illustrations. 


“The author aims to cultivate a sense of the beauty of the mountains. 
bey 2 upon Le I they have held in sacred and pomiene literature ; he shows 


aracters of the people ee 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
He 





ft 
live among them, describes some of the natural p 
a lants, and ‘animals, etc., 
eology, he gives much interestin, 
tains, their origin, age, etc.’’—Home Journal. 


following departments of study : 


oO region: 
and, without entering too deeply into the 1 m Stories 
information about the structure o 


CREEK LITERATURE AND LANCUACE. 
LATIN LITERATURE AND LANCUACE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


GUAGE.” 


—— German Edition. 





With 84 illustrations. 


PROFESSOR KLUGE’S 
GICAL DICTIONARY OF THE GERIIAN LAN- 
Translated by Dr. 


I2mo, 60 cents. 
‘* ETYMOLO- 


F, J. Davis from the Fourth 
In one large 8vo volume, $3.00. 


*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate catalogues of books in the 


CERMAN LITERATURE AND LANCUACE. 

ENCLSHI LITERATURE AND LANCUACE. 
FRENCH sasteaeeaniis as AND LANCUACE. 

MATHEMATICAL LIST. 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any address, 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


SCIENTIFIC LIST. 











25 CENTS. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 





Universal E-dition. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Riverside Paper Series. 


Large type, 50 cents. 


Popular Edition. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00. 


Mark Hopkins. 


Vol. 6 of American Religious 
Leaders. By FRANKLIN CARTER, Presi- 
= of Williams College. 16mo, gilt top, 

1.25. 
A very interesting biography of one of the 

Strongest and noblest leaders in American 

thought and life. 


Sold by Booksellers. 








William Gilmore 


Simms. 


Vol. 12 of American Men of 
Letters. By WitttaAm P_ TRENT, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of the South. With a portrait. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

An excellent book on one of the most emi- 
nent of Southern writers. 


The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy, 


By Dr. Jostan Royce, Assis- 
tant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, and author of ** The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy,” etc. 8vo, $2.50. 

A book of very great value, containing 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





careful studies of some of the more impor- 
tant problems of modern thought, and dis- 
cussing the views held by Spinoza, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. 


Vermont. 


Vol. 14 of American Common- 
wealths. By RowLanp E. ROBINSON, 
With a map, $1.25. 

Vermont has the honor of being the first 
State added to the Union formed by the 
original Thirteen, and the higher honor of 
maintaining throughout her history a 
character for intelligence, lofty patriotism, 
and a resolute morality, such as few com- 
munities canclaim. Vermonters are natural- 
ly and justly proud of their State; and in 
this book Mr. Robinson, who is an honored 
son of Vermont, shows how valid is their 
pride. 


Boston. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. : 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & CoO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


E B Fall vacancies to be filled early : College President, $3500; Prof. of Chem - 
Pa. ' Uf Call istry, $2200; 10Colle All Pro essors, $1000 $1860 : 3 High School 
neipa 400: 2 Music Directors, $800. AH@NTOWN $1100: 2 Superintendents, 1500- 

$1800; &. Business transacted in every State. 13th year. Circulars free. a. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown. Pa. 


charged acceptable teachers who register before May 
NO REGISTRATION FE 1st in the old and reliable UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

It has placed more than one thousand teachers and its 
present facilities are unrivaled. The undersigned who successfully managed this Agency for five 
years previous to August 20, 1890 has repurchased it and offers you its best services. Bend 
stamp to-day for blanks. 


W. D. KERR, Manager, 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 























situations. 
Send stamp for Aetticctice Form. No charge to School Officers. 
W. A. CHOATE & CU., Props, 


24 STATE ST., 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. LBANY, WN. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 





Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New York Cry, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. OrviLLe Brewer, Manager. 





of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill, is 

now ready. Send for it, and note. 1. The hundreds of positions 

v this Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city 

schools, &c. 2, That it can be of service to YOU, because it has something to offer in all departments of 

educational work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent and not 
a hearsay” or “ haphazard.”’ This book is of value to every ambitious teacher. 


Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, ILL 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR, 
CONCEDED FACTS: 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads all the rest. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE covers the whole field. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by the best teachers. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically througnout 
each state in the Union, renders specific assistance to its mem- 
bers by planning and managing their canvass. 

You can have duplicate registration in all other State Bureaus 
of the League by enrolling in 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau. 


ELMON L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 











NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 





These schools are for residents cf the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


&@~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis 
sioner or ‘City Superintendent who will forward & 
recommendation for appointment to the State Sw 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school # 





AMERICAN | Keeps track of the BEST 
TEACHERS in all branches 
SCHOOL | NOFEE forenrollment. Blanks ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


for stamp. P, V. HUYSSOON M. V. BrpGoop, Manager 
BUREAU 2 W. 14th St., New York. | Box 1969. NEW YORK CITY.” 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 





. or| TO TEACHERS. | offer t 
A NOTABLE CATALOGUE Ae pen send the Herald of Health i ae 


fully classified and impartially described. 128 
pages. Price 6 cents. 


teacher for 1892 for 50 cents, or one 
Dr. M. L. Hat- 


half price on trial. 
BROOK, 23 Clinton Place, New York. 


HOw TO TEACH MANNERS 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


By Mrs. Jutia M. Dewey, Principal of the Normal School at Lowell 
Mass., formerly Superintendent of Schools at Hoosick Falls, N. Y 
Cloth, r6mo, 104 pp. Price, 50 cts.; “0 teachers, 40 cts.; by mail 
5 cts. extra, 


This volume will prove to be most helpful to the teacher who desires her pupils to be 
well-mannered, It is one of the defects of our schools that many teachers consider th 
manners of a pupil of little importance, so long as he is industrious. But the boys an: 
girls are to be fathers and mothers ; some of the boys will stand in places of importance 
as professional men, and they will carry the mark of ill-breeding all their lives. Manner: 
can be taught in the school-room ; they do not require much time; they render the school 
room more attractive, they banish tzndencies to misbehavior. I: this volume Mrs. 
Dewey has shown how manners can be taught. The method is u present some fact 0: 
deportment, and then lead the children to discuss its bearings. Thus they learn why good 
manners are to be learned and practiced. We believe such a book will be very welcome 
to teachers of all kinds of schools. It is the best presentation of the subject we have seen 


E,. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 








The printing and binding is exceedingly neat and attractive. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, {3 Wrienr et exe 





which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .— rson must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
ny | that these subjects can be completed in 8 
term of % weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, pie School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, A 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd e Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 20 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Brockport, ........CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.B 
Buffalo,.... osecebees James M. Cassery, Px.D. 
Contiand,.....cccc00 FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Px.D. 
Fredonia ...........F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo, ,... esceeeeedNOe M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,........ FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta,...........JAMES M. Mitnz, PH.D. 
Oswego..... seeeeeeeK. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg, ........ Fox Houpen, LL.B. 
BSR os ccccceses Tos. B. STOWELL, Psa.D 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and artneing a second grate cer. 
tifieate of proficiency from the p: neipal of the school 
where the work was ‘ormed, will be credited with 
the eg subject matters complete for the Normal 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, iptive and Poll 
| eae American History and Civil Govert 


———«, 


EADERS will confer a favor by met- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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